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“ And nearer still shall farther be, 
And words shall plague and vex and buffet thee.” 


T was December, close upon Christmas. Winter at last in real 

earnest. A black frost. The earth bound in fetters of iron. The 

land grey; the sky steel; the wind a dagger. The trees, leafless 
and stark, rattled their shrivelled boughs together in that wind. 

It met you at corners and froze the words out of your mouth; it 
whistled a low, fiendish, malignant whistle round the house; as 
vicious and little louder than the buzz of a mosquito. It swept, 
thin, keen, and cutting, down the Kénigsallee, and blew fine black 
dust into one’s face. 

It cut up the skaters upon the pond in the Neue Anlage, which 
was in the centre of the town, and comparatively sheltered ; but it 
was in its glory whistling across the flat fields leading to the great 
skating-ground of Elberthal in general—the Schwanenspiegel* at the 
Grafenbergerdahl. \ 

The Grafenberg was a low chain of what, for want of a better i 
name, may be called hills, lying to the north of Elberthal. The 
country all around this unfortunate apology for a range of hills was, 
if possible, flatter than ever. The Grafenbergerdahl was, properly, 
no “dale” at all, but a broad plain of meadows, with the railway 
cutting them at one point; then diverging and running on under the 
Grafenberg. 


* Literally, “ Swan’s mirror.” 
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One vast meadow, which lay, if possible, a trifle lower than the rest, 
was flooded regularly by the autumn rains, but not deeply. It was 
frozen over now, and formed a model skating-place ; and so, apparently, 
thought the townspeople, for they came out, singly or in bodies, and 
from nine in the morning till dusk the place was crowded, and the 
merry music of the iron on the ice ceased not for a second. 

I discovered this place of resort by accident one day, when I was 
taking a constitutional, and found myself upon the borders of the 
great frozen mere, covered with skaters. I stood looking at them, 
and my blood warmed at the sight. If there were one thing—one 
accomplishment upon which I prided myself, it was this very one— 
skating. 

In a drawing-room I might feel awkward—confused amongst 
clever people, bashful amongst accomplished ones ; shy about music 
and painting, diffident as to my voice, and deprecatory i in spirit as to 
the etiquette to be observed at a dinner-party. Give me my skates 
and put me on a sheet of ice, and I was at home. 

As I paused and watched the skaters, it struck me that there was 
no reason at all why I should deny myself that seasonable enjoyment. 
I had my skates, and the mere was large enough to hold me as well 
as the others—indeed, I saw in the distance great tracts of virgin ice 
to which no skater seemed yet to have reached. 

I went home, and on the following afternoon carried out 
my resolution; though it was after three o'clock before I could 
set out. 

A long, bleak way. First up the merry Jagerhofstrasse, then 
through the Malkasten garden, up a narrow lane, then out upon the 
open, bleak road, with that bitter wind going ping-ping at one’s ears 
and upon one’s cheek. Through a big gateway, and a courtyard 
pertaining to an orphan asylum—along a lane bordered with apple- 
trees, through a rustic arch, and, hurrah! the field was before me— 
not so thickly covered as yesterday, for it was getting late, and the 
Elberthalers did not seem to understand the joy of careering over the 
black ice by moonlight, in the night-wind. It was, however, as yet 
far from dark, and the moon was rising in silver yonder, in a sky of a 
pale but clear blue. 

I quickly put on my skates—stumbled to the edge, and set off. I 
took a few turns, circling amongst the people—then, seeing several 
turn to look at me, I fixed my eyes upon a distant clump of reeds rising 
from the ice, and resolved to make it my goal. I could only just see 
it, even with my long-sighted eyes, but struck out for it bravely 
—past group after group of the skaters, who turned to look at my 
scarlet shawl as it flashed past. I glanced at them and skimmed 
smoothly on, till I came to the outside circle, where there was a skater 
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all alone, his hands thrust deep into his great-coat pockets, the collar 
of the same turned high about his ears, and the inevitable little grey 
cloth Studentenhut crowning the luxuriance of waving dark hair. He 
was gliding round in complicated figures and circles, doing the outside 
edge for his own solitary gratification, so far as I could see; active, 
graceful, and muscular, with practised ease and assured strength in 
every turn of every limb. It needed no second glance on my part to 
assure me who he was—even if the dark bright eyes had not been 
caught by the flash of my cloak, and gravely raised for a moment as 
I flew by. I dashed on, breasting the wind. ‘To reach the bunch of 
reeds seemed more than ever desirable now. I would make it my 
sole companion until it was time to go away. At least he had seen 
me, and I was safe from any contretemps—he would avoid me as 
strenuously as I avoided him. But the first fresh lust after pleasure 
was gone. Just one moment’s glance into a face had had the power 
to alter everything so much. I skated on, as fast, as surely as 
ever, but— 
“A joy has taken flight.” 


The pleasant sensation of solitude, which I could so easily have felt 
amongst a thousand people had he not been counted amongst them, was 
gone. The roll of my skates upon the ice had lost its music for me: the 
wind felt colder—I sadder. At least I thought so. Should I go 
away again, now that this disturbing element had appeared upon the 
scene? No, no, no, said something eagerly within me, and I bit my 
lip, and choked back a kind of sob of disgust as I realised that, despite 
my gloomy reflections, my heart was beating a high, rapid march of 
—joy! as I skimmed all alone, far away from the crowd, amongst the 
dismal withered reeds, and round the little islets of stiffened grass 
and rushes, which were frozen upright in their places. 

The daylight faded, and the moon rose. The people were going 
away. The distant buzz of laughter had grown silent. I could 
dimly discern some few groups, but very few, still left, and one or 
two solitary figures. Even my preternatural eagerness could not 
discern who they were. The darkness, the long walk home, the 
Probe at seven, which I should be too tired to attend, all had quite 
slipped from my mind: it was possible that amongst those figures 
which I still dimly saw was yet remaining that of Courvoisier, and 
surely there was no harm in my staying here. 

I struck out in another direction, and flew on in the keen air; the 
frosty moon shedding a weird light upon the black ice: I saw the 
railway lines, polished, gleaming too in the light; the belt of dark 
firs to my right; the red sand-soil frozen hard and silvered over with 
frost—flat and tame, but still beautiful. I felt a kind of rejoicing 
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in it: I felt it home. I was probably the first person who had been 
there since the freezing of the mere, thought I, and that idea was 
soon converted to a certainty in my mind, for in a second my rapid 
career was interrupted. At the farthest point from help or human 
presence the ice gave way with a crash, and I shrieked aloud at the 
shock of the bitter water. Oh, how cold it was! how piercing, 
frightful, numbing! It was not deep—scarcely above my knees, but 
the difficulty was how to get out. Put my hand where I would, the 
ice gave way. I could only plunge in the icy water, feeling the 
sodden grass under my feet. What sort of things might there not 
be in that water? A cold shudder, worse than any ice, shot through 
me at the idea of newts and rats and water-serpents, absurd though 
it was. I screamed again in desperation, and tried to haul myself 
out by catching at the rushes. They were rotten with the frost, and 
gave way in my hand. I made a frantic effort at the ice again ; 
stumbled and fell on my knees in the water. I was wet all over now, 
and I gasped. My limbs ached agonisingly with the cold. I should 
be, if not drowned, yet benumbed, frozen to death here alone in the 
great mere, amongst the frozen reeds and under the steely sky. 

I was pausing, standing still, and rapidly becoming almost too 
benumbed to think or hold myself up, when I heard the sound of 
skates and the weird measure of the ‘ Lenore’ March again. I held 
my breath: I desired intensely to call out, shriek aloud for help, but 
T could not. Not a word would come. 

“T did hear some one,” he muttered, and then in the moonlight he 
came skating past, saw me, and stopped. 

“ Sie, Fréulein!” he began quickly, and then, altering his tone, 
“The ice has broken. Let me help you.” 

“ Don’t come too near; the ice is very thin—it doesn’t hold at all,” 
I chattered, scarcely able to get the words out. 

“You are cold?” he asked, and smiled. I felt the smile cruel ; and 
realised that I probably looked rather ludicrous. 

“ Cold!” I repeated, with an irrepressible short sob. 

He knelt down upon the ice at about a yard’s distance from me. 

“ Here it is strong,” said he, holding out his atms. “ Lean this 
way, mein Fréulein, and I will lift you out.” 

“Ohno! You will certainly fall in yourself.” 

“Do as I tell you,” he said imperatively, and I obeyed, leaning a 
little forward. He took me round the waist, lifted me quietly out of 
the water, and placed me upon the ice at a discreet distance from the 
hole in which I had been stuck, then rose himself, apparently undis- 
turbed by the effort. 

Miserable, degraded object that I felt !—my clothes clinging round 
me; icy cold, shivering from head to foot ; so aching with cold that I 
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could no longer stand. As he opened his mouth to say something 
about its being “ happily accomplished,” I sank upon my knees at his 
feet. My strength had deserted me; I could no longer support 
myself. 

“Frozen!” he remarked to himself, as he stooped and half raised 
me. “I see what must be done. Let me take off your skates, and 
then I can help: you.” 

I sat down upon the ice, half hysterical, partly from the sense 
of the degrading, ludicrous plight I was in, partly from intense yet 
painful delight at being thus once more with him, seeing some recog- 
nition in his eyes again, and hearing some cordiality in his voice. 

He unfastened my skates deftly and quickly, slung them over his 
arm, and helped me up again. I essayed feebly to walk, but my 
limbs were numb with cold. I could not put one foot before the 
other, but could only cling to his arm in silence. 

“So!” said he, with a little langh. “‘We are all alone here! A 
fine time for a moonlight skating.” 

“Ah! yes,” said I wearily, “but I can’t move.” 

“You need not,” said he. “Iam going to carry you away in spite 
of yourself, like a popular preacher.” 

He put his arm round my waist, and bade me hold fast to his 
shoulder. I obeyed, and directly found myself carried along in a 
swift, delightful movement, which seemed to my drowsy, deadened 
senses quick as the nimble air, smooth as a swallow’s flight. He was 
a consummate master in the art of skating—that was evident. A 
strong, unfailing arm held me fast. I felt no sense of danger, no 
fear lest he should fall or stumble; no such idea entered my head. 

We had far to go—from one end of the great Schwanenspiegel to 
the other. Despite the rapid motion, numbness overcame me; my 
eyes closed, my head sank upon my hands, which were clasped over 
his shoulder. A sob rose to my throat. In the midst of the torpor 
that was stealing over me, there shot every now and then a shiver of 
ecstasy so keen as to almost terrify me. But then even that died 
away. Everything seemed to whirl round me—the meadows and 
trees, the stiff rushes and the great black sheet of ice, and the white 
moon in the inky heavens became only a confused dream. Was it 
sleep or faintness, or coma? What was it that seemed to make my 
senses as dull as my limbs, and as heavy? I scarcely felt the move- 
ment, as he lifted me from the ice to the ground. His shout did not 
waken me, though he sent the full power of his voice ringing out 
towards the pile of buildings to our left. 

With the last echo of his voice I lost consciousness entirely; all 
failed and faded, and then vanished before me, until I opened my eyes 
again feebly, and found myself in a great stony-looking room, before 
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a big black stove, the door of which was thrown open. I was lying 
upon a sofa, and a woman was bending over me. At the foot of the 
sofa, leaning against the wall, was Courvoisier, looking down at me, 
his arms folded, his face pensive. 

“Oh dear!” cried I, starting up. “ What is the matter? I must 
go home.” 

“You shall—when you can,” said Courvoisier, smiling as he had 
smiled when I first knew him, before all these miserable misunder- 
standings had come between us. 

My apprehensions were stilled. It did me good, warmed me, sent 
the tears trembling to my eyes, when I found that his voice had not 
resumed the old accent of ice, nor his eyes that cool, unrecognising 
stare which had frozen me so many a time in the last few weeks. 

“ Trinken Sie’mal, Frdulein,”* said the woman, holding a glass to 
my lips: it held hot spirits and water, which smoked. 

“Bah!” replied I gratefully, and turning away. 

“ Nee, nee!” she repeated. “ You must drink just a Schndppschen, 
mein Fraulein.” 

I pushed it away with some disgust. Courvoisier took it from her 
hand and held it to me. 

“Don’t be so foolish and childish. Think of your voice after this,” 
said he, smiling kindly; and I, with an odd sensation, choked down 
my tears and drank it. It was bad—despite my desire to please, I 
found it very bad. 

“Yes, I know,” said he, with a sympathetic look, as I made a 
horrible face after drinking it, and he took the glass. “And now 
this woman will lend you some dry things. Shall I go straight to 
Elberthal and send a Droschke here for you, or will you try to walk 
home ?” 

“Oh, I will walk. Iam sure it would be the best—if—do you 
think it would ?” 

“Do you feel equal to it? is’ the question,” he answered, 
and I was surprised to see 'that, though I was looking hard at 
him, he did not look at me, but only into the glass he held. 

“Yes,” said I. “And they say that people who have been nearly 
drowned should always walk ; it does them good.” 

“Tn that case, then,” said he, repressing a smile, “I should say it 
would be better for you to try. But pray make haste and get your 
wet things off, or you will come to serious harm.” 

“T will be as quick as ever I can.” 

“No hurry,” he replied, sitting down, and pulling one of the 
woman’s children towards him. “Come, mein Junge, tell me how 
old you are?” 

* “ Just drink, Miss,” 
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I followed the woman to an inner room, where she divested me of 
my dripping things, and attired me in a costume consisting of a short 
full brown petticoat, a blue woollen jacket, thick blue knitted stock- 
ings, and a pair of wide low shoes, which habiliments constituted the 
uniform of the orphan asylum of which she was matron, and belonged 
to her niece. 

She expatiated upon the warmth of the dress, and did not produce 
any outer wrap or shawl, and I, only anxious to go, said nothing, but 
twisted up my loose hair, and went back into the large stony room 
before spoken of, from which a great noise had been approaching for 
some time. 

I stood in the doorway and saw Eugen surrounded by other 
children, in addition to the one he had first called to him. There 
were likewise two dogs, and they—the children, the dogs, and Herr 
Concertmeister Courvoisier most of all—were making as much noise as 
they possibly could. I paused for a moment to have the small 
gratification of watching the scene. One child on his knee, and one 
on his shoulder pulling his hair, which was all ruffled and on end, a 
laugh upon his face, a dancing light in his eyes, as if he felt happy and 
at home amongst all the little flaxen heads. 

Could he be the same man who had behaved so coldly to me? My 
heart went out to him in this kinder moment. Why was he so 
genial with those children and so harsh to me, who was little better 
than a child myself? 

His eye fell upon me as he held a shouting and kicking child high 
in the air, and his own face laughed all over in mirth and enjoyment. 

“Come here, Miss Wedderburn; this is Hans, there is Fritz, and 
here is Franz—a jolly trio, aren’t they ?” 

He put the child into his mother’s arms, who regarded him with an 
eye of approval, and told him that it was not every one who knew 
how to ingratiate himself with her children, who were uncommonly 
spirited. 

“Ready ?” he asked, surveying me and my costume, and laughing. 
“Don’t you feel a stranger in these garments ?” 

“No! Why?” 

“JT should have said silk and lace and velvet, or fine muslins and 
embroideries, were more in your style.” 

“You are quite mistaken. I was just thinking how admirably this 
costume suits me, and that I should do well to adopt it permanently.” 

“Perhaps there was a mirror in the inner room,” he suggested. 

“A mirror! Why?” 

“Then your idea would quite be accounted for. Young ladies must 
of course wish to wear that which becomes them.” 

“Very becoming !” I sneered grandly. 
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“Very,” he replied emphatically. “It makes me wish to be an 
orphan.” 

“ Ah, mein Herr,” said the woman reproachfully, for he had spoken 
German. “Don’t jest about that. Ifyou have parents——” 

“No, I haven’t,” he interposed hastily. 

“Or children either ?” 

“T should not else have understood yours so well,” he laughed. 
“Come, my—Miss Wedderburn, if you are ready.” ; 

After arranging with the woman that she should dry my things 
and return them, receiving her own in exchange, we left the 
house. 

It was quite moonlight now; the last faint streak of twilight had 
disappeared. The way that we must traverse to reach the town 
stretched before us, long, straight, and flat. 

“Where is your shawl?” he asked suddenly. 

“T left it; it was wet through.” 

Before I knew what he was doing, he had stripped off his heavy 
overcoat, and I felt its warmth and thickness about my shoulders. 

“Oh, don’t!” I cried in great distress, as I strove to remove it 
again, and looked imploringly into his face. ‘Don’t do that. You 
will get cold; you will P 

“Get cold!” he laughed, as if much amused, as he drew the coat 
around me and fastened it, making no more ado of my resisting 
hands than if they had been bits of straw. 

“So!” said he, pushing one of my arms through the sleeve. “ Now,” 
as he still held it fastened together, and looked half laughingly at 
me, “do you intend to keep it on or not ?” 

“T suppose I must.” 

“T call that gratitude. Take my arm—so! You are weak yet.” 

We walked on in silence for some time. Iwas happy ; for the first 
time since the night I had heard ‘ Lohengrin’ I was happy and at 
rest. True, no forgiveness had been asked or extended; but he had 
ceased to behave as if I were not forgiven. 

“ Am I not going too fast?” 

“ N—no.” 

“Yes, Iam, I see. We will moderate the pace a little.” 

We walked more slowly. Physically I was inexpressibly weary. 
The reaction after my drenching had set in; I felt a languor which 
amounted to pain, and an aching and weakness in every limb. I tried 
to regret the event, but could not; tried to wish it were not such a 
long walk to Elberthal, and found myself perversely regretting that it 
was such a short one. 

At length the lights of the town came in sight. I heaved a deep 
sigh. Soon it would be over—* the glory and the dream.” 
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“T think we are exactly on the way to your house, nicht wahr ?” 
said he. 

“Yes; and to yours, since we are opposite neighbours.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You are not as lonely as Iam, though ; you have companions.” 

“T—oh, Friedhelm ; yes.” 

“ And—your little boy.” 

“Sigmund also,” was all he said. 

But “ Auch Sigmund” may express much more in German than 
in English. It did so then. 

“ And you ?” he added. 

“T am alone,” said I. 

I did not mean to be foolishly sentimental. The sigh that followed 
my words was involuntary. 

“So you are. But I suppose you like it ?” 

“Like it! What can make you think so ?” 

“Well, at least you have good friends.” 

“Have I? Oh yes, of course!” said I, thinking of Von Francius. 

“Do you get on with your music ?” he next inquired. 

“T hope so. I—do you think it strange that I should live there 
all alone ?” I asked, tormented with a desire to know what he did think 
of me, and crassly ready to burst into explanations on the least pro- 
vocation. I was destined to be undeceived. 

“T have not thought about it at all; it is not my business.” 

Snub number one. He had spoken quickly, as if to clear himself 
as much as possible from any semblance of interest in me. 

I went on, rashly plunging into further intricacies of conversation : 

“Tt is curious that you and I should not only live near to each 
other, but actually have the same profession at last.” 

“ How ?” 

Snub number two. But I persevered. 

“Music. Your profession is music, and mine will be.” 

“T do not see the resemblance. There is little point of likeness 
between a young lady who is in training for a prima donna and an 
obscure Musiker, who contributes his share of ‘shakes and runs to the 
symphony.” 

“T in training for a prima donna! How ean you say so?” 

“ Do we not all know the forte of Herr von Francius? And—excuse 
me—are not your windows opposite to ours, and open as a rule? 
Can I not hear the music you practise, and shall I not believe my 
own ears ?” 

“Tam sure your own ears do not tell you that a future prima 
donna lives opposite to you,” said I, feeling most insanely and 
unreasonably hurt and cut up at the idea. 
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“Will you tell me that you are not studying for the stage ?” 

“T never said I was not. I said I was not afuture prima donna. 
My voice is not half good enough. I am not clever enough, either.” 

He laughed. 

“ As if voice or cleverness had anything to do with it. Personal 
appearance and friends at Court are the chief things. I have known 
prime donne—seen them, I mean—and from my place below the 
footlights I have had the impertinence to judge them upon their own 
merits. Provided they were handsome, impudent, and unscrupulous 
enough, the public seemed gladly to dispense with art, cultivation, 
or genius in their performances and conceptions.” 

“ And you think that Iam, or shall be in time, handsome, impudent, 
and unscrupulous enough,” said I, in a low, choked tone. 

My fleeting joy was being thrust back by hands most ruthless. 
Unmixed satisfaction for even the brief space of an hour or so was 
not to be included in my lot. 

“O bewahre!” said he, with a little laugh, that chilled me still 
further. “I think no such thing. The beauty is there, mein Firdu- 
lein—pardon me for saying so——” 

Indeed, I was well able to pardon it. Had he been informing his 
grandmother that there were the remains of a handsome woman to be 
traced in her, he could not have spoken more unenthusiastically. 

“The beauty is there. The rest—as I said, when one has friends, 
these things are arranged for one.” 

“ But I have no friends,” 

“No?” with again that dry little laugh. “Perhaps they will be 
provided at the proper time, as Elijah was fed by the ravens. Some 
fine night—who knows—TI may sit with my violin in the orchestra at 
your benefit, and one of the bouquets with which you are smothered 
may fall at my feet and bring me aus der Fuge. When that happens, 
will you forgive me if I break a rose from the bouquet before I toss 
it on to the feet of its rightful owner? I promise that I will seek for 
no note, nor spy out any ring or bracelet. I will only keep the rose 
in remembrance of the night when I skated with you across the 
Schwanenspiegel, and prophesied unto you the future. It will be a 
kind of ‘I told you so’ on my part.” 

Mock sentiment, mock respect, mock admiration; a sneer in the 
voice, a dry sarcasm in the words. What was I to think? Why 
did he veer round in this way, and from protecting kindness return 
to a raillery which was more cruel than his silence? My blood rose, 
though, at the mockingness of his tone. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said I coldly. “I am studying 
operatic music. If I have any success in that line, I shall devote 
myself to it. What is there wrong in it? The person who has her 
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living to gain must use the talents that have been given her. My 
talent is my voice; it is the only thing I have—except, perhaps, a 
capacity to love—those—who are kind to me. I can do that, thank 
God! Beyond that I have nothing, and I did not make myself.” 

“ A capacity to love those who are kind to you,” he said hastily. 
“ And do you love all who are kind to you ?” 

“ Yes,” said I stoutly, though I felt my face burning. 

“ And hate them that despitefully use you ?” 

“ Naturally,” I said, with a somewhat unsteady laugh. 

A rush of my ruling feeling—propriety and decent reserve—tied 
my tongue, and I could not say, “ Not all—not always.” 

He, however, snapped, as it were, at my remark, or admission, and 
chose to take it as if it were in the deepest earnest; for he said, 
quickly, decisively, and, as I thought, with a kind of exultation— 

“Ah, then J will be disagreeable to you.” 

This remark, and the tone in which it was uttered, came upon me 
with a shock which I cannot express. He would be disagreeable to 
me because I hated those who were disagreeable to me, ergo, he wished 
me to hate him. But why? What was the meaning of the whole 
extraordinary proceeding ? 

“Why ?” I asked mechanically, and asked nothing more. 

“ Because then you will hate me, unless you have the good-sense to 
do so already.” 

“Why? What effect will my hatred have upon you?” 

“None. Not a jot. Gar keine. But I wish you to hate me, 
nevertheless.” 

“So you have begun to be disagreeable to me by pulling me out of 
the water, lending me your own coat, and giving me your arm all 
along this hard, lonely road,” said I composedly. 

He laughed. 

“ That was before I knew of your peculiarity. From to-morrow 
morning on I shall begin. I will make you hate me. I shall be 
glad if you hate me.” 

I said nothing. My head felt bewildered; my understanding 
benumbed. I was conscious that I was very weary—conscious that 
I should like to cry, so bitter was my disappointment. 

As we came within the town, I said: 

“T am very sorry, Herr Courvoisier, to have given you so much 
trouble.” 

“That means that I am to put you into a cab and -relieve you of 
my company.” 

“Tt does not,” I ejaculated passionately, jerking my hand from his 
arm. “How can you say so? How dare you say so?” 

“You might meet some of your friends, you know.” 
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“And I tell youI have no friends except Herr von Francius, and 
I am not accountable to him for my actions.” 

“We shall soon be at your house now.” 

“ Herr Courvoisier,, have you forgiven me?” 

“Forgiven you what ?” 

“My rudeness to you once.” 

“Ah, mein Fréulein,” said he, shrugging his shoulders a little, and 
smiling slightly, “you are under a delusion about that circumstance. 
How can I forgive that which I never resented ?” 

This was putting the matter in a new, and for me a humbling, 
light. 

“ Never resented!” I murmured confusedly. 

“Never. Why should I resent it? I forgot myself, nicht wahr ? 
and you showed me at one and the same time my proper place and 
your own excellent good-sense. You did not wish to know me, and I 
did not resent it. I had no right to resent it.” 

“Excuse me,” said I, my voice vibrating against my will; “ you 
are wrong there, and either you are purposely saying what is not true, 
or you have not the feelings of a gentleman.” His arm sprang a little 
aside as I went on, amazed at my own boldness. “I did not show you 
your ‘proper place.’ I did not show my own good-sense. I showed 
my ignorance, vanity, and surprise. If you do not know that, you are 
not what I take you for—a gentleman.” 

“Perhaps not,” said he, after a pause. “ You certainly did not take 
me for one then. Why showld 1 be a gentleman? What makes you 
suppose I am one ?” 

Questions which, however satisfactorily I might answer them to 
myself, I could not well reply to in words. I felt that I had rushed 
upon a topic which could not be explained, since he would not own 
himself offended. I had made a fool of myself, and gained nothing 
by it. While I was racking my brains for some satisfactory closing 
remark, we turned a corner and came into the Wehrhahn. A clock 
struck seven. 

“ Gott im Himmel !” he exclaimed. “Seven o’clock! The opera— 
it is time I was there! Excuse me, mein Fréulein, I must go. Ah, 
here is your house.” 

He took the coat gently from my shoulders, wished me gute Besse- 
rung,* and ringing the bell made me a profound bow, and, either not 
noticing or not choosing to notice the hand which I stretched out 
towards him, strode off hastily towards the theatre, leaving me cold, 
sick, and miserable, to digest my humble pie with what appetite 1 
might. 


* A speedy recovery. 
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CuaprTer III. 
MAY’S STORY.—Cui bono? 


CuristmMas morning. And how cheerfully I spent it! I tried first of 
all to forget that it was Christmas, and only succeeded in impressing 
the fact more forcibly and vividly upon my mind, and with it others ; 
the fact that I was alone especially predominating. And a German 
Christmas is not the kind of thing to let a lonely person forget his 
loneliness in; its very bustle and union serves to emphasise their 
solitude to solitary people 

I had seen such quantities of Christmas-trees go past the day 
before—one to every house in the neighbourhood. One had even 
come here, and the widow of the piano-tuner had hung it with lights 
and invited some children to make merry for the feast of Wethnachten 
Abend. 

Every one had had a present except me. Every one had some 
one with whom to spend their Christmas—except me. A little tiny 
Christmas-tree had gone to the rooms whose windows faced mine. 
I had watched its arrival; for once I had broken through my rule of 
not deliberately watching my neighbours, and had done so. The tree 
arrived in the morning. It was kept a profound mystery from 
Sigmund, who was relegated, much to his disgust, to the society of 
Frau Schmidt downstairs, who kept a vigilant watch upon him, and 
would not let him go upstairs on any account. 

The afternoon gradually darkened down. My landlady invited me 
to join her party downstairs; I declined. The rapturous, untutored 
joy of half a dozen children had no attraction for me ; the hermit-like 
watching of the scene over the way had. I did not light my lamp. 
I was secure of not being disturbed; for Frau Liitzler, when I would 
not come to her, had sent my supper upstairs, and said she would not 
be able to come to me again that evening. 

“So much the better!” I murmured, and put myself in a window 
corner. 

The lights over the way were presently lighted. For a moment 
I trembled lest the blinds were going to be put down, and all my 
chance of spying spoiled. But no: my neighbours were careless 
fellows—not given to watching their neighbours themselves, nor to 
suspecting other people of it. The blinds were left up, and I was 
free to observe all that passed. 

Towards half past five I saw by the light of the street lamp, which 
was just opposite, two people go into the house: a young man, who 
held the hand of a little girl. The young man was Karl Linders, the 
violoncellist ; the little girl, I supposed, must be his sister. They 
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went upstairs, or rather Karl went upstairs; his little sister remained 
below. 

There was a great shaking of hands and some laughing when Karl 
went into the room. He produced various packages, which were 
opened, their contents criticised, and hung upon the tree. Then the 
three men surveyed their handiwork with much satisfaction. I could 
see the whole scene. They could not see my watching face pressed 
against the window, for they were in light and I was in darkness. 

Friedhelm went out of the room, and, I suppose, exerted his lungs 
from the top of the stairs, for he went back flushed and laughing, 
and presently the door opened, and Frau Schmidt, looking like the 
mother of the Gracchi, entered, holding a child by each hand. She 
never moved a muscle. She held a hand of each, and looked 
alternately at them. Breathless, I watched. It was almost as 
exciting as if I had been joining in the play—more so, for to me 
everything was sur [’¢mprévu—revealed piecemeal, while to them 
some degree of foreknowledge must exist, to deprive the ceremony of 
some of its charms. 

There was awed silence for a time. It was a pretty scene. In the 
middle of the room a wooden table: upon it the small green fir, 
covered with little twinkling tapers; the orthodox waxen angels, and 
strings of balls and bonbons hanging about—the white Christkind 
at the top in the arms of Father Christmas. The three men standing 
in a semicircle at one side: how well I could see them! A suppressed 
smile upon Eugen’s face, such as it always wore when pleasing other 
people. Friedhelm not allowing the smile to fully appear upon his 
countenance, but with a grave delight upon his face, and with great 
satisfaction beaming from his luminous brown eyes. Karl with his 
hands in his pockets, and an attitude by which I knew he said, 
“There! what do you think of that?” Frau Schmidt and the two 
children on the other side. 

The tree was not a big one. The wax-lights were probably cheap 
ones: the gifts that hung upon the boughs or lay on the table must 
have been measured by the available funds of three poor musicians. 
But the whole affair did its mission admirably—even more effectively 
than an official commission to (let us say) inquire into the cause of the 
loss of an ironclad. It—the tree I mean, not the commission—was 
intended to excite joy and delight, and it did excite them to a very 
high extent. It was meant to produce astonishment in unsophisticated 
minds—it did that too, and here it had a point in common with the 
proceedings of the commission respectfully alluded to. 

The little girl, who was a head taller than Sigmund, had quantities 
of flaxen hair plaited in a pigtail and tied with light blue ribbon— 
new; and a sweet face which was a softened girl-miniature of her 
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brother’s. She jumped for joy, and eyed the tree and the bonbons, 
and everything else, with irrepressible rapture. Sigmund was not 
given to effusive declaration of his emotion, but after gazing long and 
solemnly at the show, his eyes turned to his father, and the two 
smiled in the odd manner they had, as if at some private understanding 
existing between themselves. Then the festivities were considered 
inaugurated. 

Friedhelm Helfen took the rest of the proceedings into his own 
hands, and distributed the presents exactly as if he had found them 
all growing on the tree, and had not the least idea what they were 
nor whence they came. A doll which fell to the share of the little 
Gretchen was from Sigmund, as I found from the lively demonstrations 
that took place. Gretchen kissed him, at which every one laughed, 
and made him kiss the doll, or receive a kiss from it—a waxy salute 
which did not seem to cause him much enthusiasm. 

I could not see what the other things were, only it was evident that 
every one gave every one else something, and Frau Schmidt’s face 
relaxed into a stern smile on one or two occasions, as the young men 
presented her one after the other with some offering, accompanied 
with speeches and bows and ceremony. A conspicuous parcel done 
up in white paper was left to the last. Then Friedhelm took it up, 
and apparently made a long harangue, for the company—especially 
Karl Linders—became attentive. I saw a convulsive smile twitch 
Eugen’s lips now and then, as the oration proceeded. Karl by-and-by 
grew even solemn, and it was with an almost awe-struck glance that 
he at last received the parcel from Friedhelm’s hands, who gave it as 
if he were bestowing his blessing. 

Great gravity, eager attention on the part of the children, who 
pressed up to him as he opened it; then the last wrapper was torn off, 
and to my utter amazement and bewilderment Karl drew forth a 
white woolly animal of indefinite race, on a green stand. The look 
which crossed his face was indescribable: the shout of laughter which 
greeted the discovery penetrated even to my ears. 

With my face pressed against the window I watched : it was really 
too interesting. But my spying was put an end to. <A speech 
appeared to be made to Frau Schmidt, to which she answered by a 
frosty smile and an elaborate curtsey. She was apparently saying 
good night, but, with the instinct of a housekeeper, set a few chairs 
straight, pulled a tablecloth, and pushed a footstool to its place, and 
in her tour round the room her eyes fell upon the windows. She 
came and put the shutters to. In one moment it had all flashed from 
my sight—tree and faces, and lamplight and brightness. 

I raised my chin from my hands, and found that I was cold, numb, 
and stiff. I lighted the lamp, and passed my hands over my eyes; 
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but could not quite find myself, and instead of getting to some occu- 
pation of my own, I sat with Richter’s ‘Thorough Bass and Harmony’ 
before me, and a pen in my hand, and wondered what they were 
doing now. 

Tt was with the remembrance of this evening in my mind to 
emphasise my loneliness that I woke on Christmas morning. 

At post-time my landlady brought me a letter, scented, mono- 
grammed, with the Roman post-mark. Adelaide wrote: 


“T won’t wish you amerry Christmas. I think itis such nonsense. 
Who does have a merry Christmas now, except children and paupers ? 

“ And, all being well—or rather ill, so far as I am concerned—we 
shall meet before long. We are going to Elberthal. I will tell you 
why when we meet. It is too long to write—and too vexatious ” (this 
word was half erased), “troublesome. I will let you know when we come, 
and our address. How are you getting on? “ ADELAIDE.” 


I was much puzzled with this letter, and meditated long over it. 
Something lay in the background. Adelaide was not happy. It 
surely could not be that Sir Peter gave her any cause for dis- 
comfort. Impossible! Did he not dote upon her? Was not the 
being able to “turn him round her finger” one of the principal ad- 
vantages of her marriage? And yet, that she should be coming to 
Elberthal of her own will was an idea which my understanding 
declined to accept. She must have been compelled to it—and by 
nothing pleasant. This threw another shadow over my spirit. 

Going to the window, I saw again how lonely I was. The people 
were passing in groups and throngs: it was Christmas-time ; they 
were glad. They had nothing in common with me. I looked inside 
my room—bare, meagre chamber that it was—the piano the only 
thing in it that was more than barely necessary ; and a great wonder 
came over me. 

“What is the use of it all? What is the use of working hard? 
Why am I leading this life? To earn money, and perhaps applause 
—some time. Well, and when I have got it—even supposing, which 
is extremely improbable, that I win it while I am young and can 
enjoy it—what good will it do me? I don’t believe it will make me 
very happy. I don’t know that I long for it very much. I don’t 
know why I am working for it, except because Herr von Francius 
has a stronger will than I have, and rather compels me to it. Other- 
wise 





“ Well, what should I like? What do I wish for ?” At the 
moment I seemed to feel myself free from all prejudice and all influ- 
ence, and, surveying with a calm, impartial eye possibilities and 
prospects, I could not discover that there was anything I particularly 
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wished for. Had something within me changed during the last 
night ? 

I had been so eager before ; I felt so apathetic now. I looked across 
the way. I dimly saw Courvoisier snatch up his boy, hold him in 
the air, and then, gathering him to him, cover him with kisses. I 
smiled. At the moment I felt neutral—experienced neither pleasure 
nor pain from the sight. I had loved the man so eagerly and in- 
tensely—with such warmth, fervour, and humility. It seemed as if 
now a pause had come (only for a time, I knew, but still a pause) in 
the warm current of delusion, and I contemplated facts with a dry, 
unmoved eye. After all—what was he? A man who seemed quite 
content with his station—not a particularly good or noble man, that 
I could see: with some musical talent which he turned to account to 
earn his bread. He had a fine figure, a handsome face, a winning 
smile, plenty of presence of mind, and an excellent opinion of 
himself. 

Stay! Let me be fair—he had only asserted his right to be treated 
as a gentleman by one whom he had treated in every respect as a 
lady. He did not want me—nor to know anything about me— else 
why could he laugh for very glee as his boy’s eyes met his? Want 
me? No! he was rich already. What he had was sufficient for 
him, and no wonder, I thought, with a jealous pang. 

Who would want to have anything to do with grown-up people, 
with their larger selfishnesses, more developed self-seeking—robust 
jealousies and full-grown exactions and sophistications, when they had 
a beautiful little one like that ? A child of one’s own—not any child, 
but that very child to love in that ideal way. It was a relation that 
one scarcely sees out of a romance: it was the most beautiful thing I 
ever saw. 

His life was sufficient to him. He did not suffer as I had been 
suffering. Suppose some one were to offer him a better post than 
that he now had. He would be glad, and would take it without a 
scruple. Perhaps, for a little while, some casual thought of me might 
now and then cross his mind—but not for long; certainly in no 
importunate or troublesome manner. While I—why was I there, if 
not for his sake? What, when I accepted the proposal of Von 
Francius, had been my chief thought? It had been, though all 
unspoken, scarcely acknowledged—yet a whispered foree—“TI shall 
not lose sight of him—of Eugen Courvoisier.” I was rightly 
punished. 

I felt no great pain just now, in thinking of this. I saw myself, 
and judged myself, and remembered how Faust had said once, in an 
immortal passage, half to himself, half to Mephisto : 


“Entbehren sollst du; sollst entbehren.” 
VOL. LIT. 
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And that read both ways, it comes to the same thing: 
“Entbehren sollst du; sollst entbehren.” 


It flitted rhythmically through my mind on this dreamful morning, 
when I seemed a stranger to myself, or rather when I seemed to 
stand outside myself, and contemplate, calmly and judicially, the 
heart which had of late beaten and throbbed with such vivid and 
such unreasoning, unconnected pangs. It is as painful and as 
humiliating a description of self-vivisection as there is, and one not 
without its peculiar merits. 

The end of my reflections was the same as that which is, I believe, 
often arrived at by the talented class called philosophers, who spend 
much learning and science in going into the questions about whose 
skirts I skimmed: many of them, like me, after summing up, say, Cui 
bono ? 

So passed the morning, and the grey cloud still hung over my spirits. 
My landlady brought me a slice of Kuchen at dinner-time, for 
Christmas ; and wished me guten Appetit* to it, for which I thanked 
her with gravity. 

In the afternoon I turned to the piano. After all it was Christmas- 
day. After beginning a bravura singing-exercise, I suddenly stopped 
myself, and found myself, before I knew what I was about, singing 
the Adeste Fidelis — till I could not sing any more. Something rose 
in my throat—ceasing abruptly, I burst into tears, and cried plenti- 
fully over the piano-keys. 

“Tn tears, Fraulein May! Aber—what does that mean ?” 

I looked up. Von Francius stood in the doorway, looking not 
unkindly at me, with a bouquet in his hand of Christmas roses and 
ferns. 

“Tt is only because it is Christmas,” said I. 

“ Are you quite alone ?” 

“7 

“So am I.” 

“You! But you have so many friends.” 

“Have I? It is true, that if friends count by the number of 
invitations that one has, I have many. Unfortunately I could not 
make up my mind to accept any. As I passed through the flower- 
market this morning I thought of you—naturally. It struck me that 
perhaps you had no one to come and wish you the Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year which belongs to you of right, so J came, and 
have the pleasure to wish it you now, with these flowers, though truly 
they are not Mazbliimchen.”t 





* Good appetite. 
+ Lilies of the valley—literally, “little May-flowers.” 
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He raised my hand to his lips, and I was quite amazed at the sense 
of strength, healthiness, and new life which his presence brought. 

“Tam very foolish,” I remarked ; “I ought to know better. But 
I am unhappy about my sister, and also I have been foolishly 
thinking of old times, when she and I were at home together.” 

“Hi! That is foolish. Those things—old times and all that—are 
the very deuce for making one miserable. Strauss—he who writes 
dance music —has made a waltz, and called it ‘The Good Old Times.’ 
Ineber Himmel! Fancy waltzing to the memory of old times. A 
requiem or a funeral march would have been intelligible.” 

“Ta” 

“Well, you must not sit here and let these old times say what they 
like to you. Will you come out with me ?” 

“Go out!” I echoed, with an unwilling shrinking from it. My 
soul preferred rather to shut herself up in her case and turn surlily 
away from the light outside. But, as usual, he had his way. 

“Yes—out. The two loneliest people in Elberthal will make a 
little festival for themselves. I will show you some pictures. There 
are some new ones at the Exhibition. Make haste.” 

So calm, so matter-of-fact was his manner, so indisputable did he 
seem to think his proposition, that I half rose ; then I sat down again. 

“T don’t want to go out, Herr von Francius.” 

“That is foolish. Quick! before the daylight fades, and it grows 
too dark for the pictures.” 

Scarcely knowing why I complied, I went to my room and put on 
my things. What a shabby sight I looked! I felt it keenly; so 
much, that when I came back and found him seated at the piano, and 
playing a wonderful in-and-out fugue of immense learning and 
immense difficulty, and quite without pathos or tenderness, I inter- 
rupted him incontinently. : 

“Here I am, Herr von Francius. You have asked the most 
shabbily dressed person in Elberthal to be your companion. I have 
a mind to make you hold to your bargain, whether you like it or not.” 

Von Francius turned, surveying me from head to foot with a smile. 
Allthe pedagogue was put off. It was holiday-time. I was half vexed 
at myself for beginning to feel as if it were holiday-time with me too. 

We went out together. The wind was raw and cold, the day dreary, 
the streets not so full as they had been. We went along the street 
past the Tonhalle, and there we met Courvoisier alone. He looked at 
us, but though Von Francius raised his hat he did not notice us. 
There was a pallid change upon his face, a fixed look in his eyes, a 
strange, drawn, subdued expression upon his whole countenance. My 
heart leaped with an answering pang. That mood of the morning 
had fled. I had “found myself again,” but again not “happily.” 

I foltowed Von Francius up the stairs of the picture exhibition. 

m 2 
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No one was in the room. All the world had other occupations on 
Christmas afternoon, or preferred the stove-side and the family circle. 

Von Francius showed me a picture which he said every one was 
talking about. 

“Why ?” I inquired when I had contemplated it, and failed to 
find it lovely. 

“The drawing, the grouping, are admirable, as you must see. The 
art displayed is wonderful. I find the picture excellent.” 

“But the subject ?” said I. 

It was not a large picture, and represented the interior of an artist’s 
atelier. In the foreground a dissipated-looking young man tilted his 
chair backwards as he held his gloves in one hand, and with the other 
stroked his moustache, while he contemplated a picture standing on 
an easel before him. The face was hard, worn, blasé: the features, 
originally good, and even beautiful, had had all the latent loveliness 
worn out of them by a wrong, unbeautiful life. He wore a tall hat, 
very much to one side, as if to accent the fact that the rest of the 
company, upon whom he had turned his back, certainly did not merit 
that he should be at the trouble of baring his head to them. And the 
rest of the company—a girl, a model, seated on a chair upon a raised 
dais, dressed in a long, flounced white skirt, not of the freshest, some 
kind of oriental wrap falling negligently about it—arms, models of 
shapeliness, folded, and she crouching herself together as if wearied, or 
contemptuous, or perhaps a little chilly. Upon a divan near her a 
man—presumably the artist to whom the establishment pertained— 
stretched at full length, looking up carelessly into her face, a pipe in 
his mouth, with indifference and—scarcely impertinence—it did not 
take the trouble to be a fully developed impertinence—in every 
gesture. This was the picture ; faithful to life, significant in its very 
insignificance, before which Von Francius sat, and declared that the 
drawing, colouring, and grouping were perfect.* 

“The subject ?” he echoed after a pause. “It is only a scrap of 
artist-life.” 

“Ts that artist-life ?” said I, shrugging my shoulders. “I do not 
like it at all; it is common, low, vulgar. There is no romance about 
it; it only reminds one of stale tobacco and flat champagne.” 

“You are too particular,” said Von Francius after a pause, and 
with a flavour of some feeling which I did not quite understand 
tincturing his voice. 

For my part, I was looking at the picture and thinking of what 
Courvoisier had said: “ Beauty, impudence, and an admiring public.” 
That girl was beautiful—at least, she had the battered remains of @ 
decided beauty ; she had impudence certainly, and assurance too, and 
an admiring public, I supposed, which testified its admiration by lolling 


* The original is by Charles Herman, of Brussels. 
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on a couch and staring at her, or keeping its hat on and turning its 
back to her. 

“Do you really admire the picture, Herr yon Francius ?” I inquired. 

“Indeed Ido. It is so admirably true. That is the kind of life 
into which I was born, and in which I was for a long time brought 
up ; but I escaped from it.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. It seemed so extraordinary that 
that model of reticence should speak to me, above all, upon himself. 
It struck me for the very first time that no one ever spoke of Von 
Francius as if he had any one belonging to him. Calm, cold, lonely, 
self-sufficing—and self-sufficing, too, because he must be so, because 
he had none other to whom to turn—that was his character, and 
viewing him in that light I had always judged him. But what might 
the truth be? 

“Were you not happy when you were young?” I asked, on a quick 
impulse. 

“Happy! Who expects to be happy? If I had been simply 
not miserable, I should have counted my childhood a good one ; 
but——” 

He paused a moment, then went on: 

“Your great novelist, Dickens, had a poor, sordid kind of childhood, 
in outward circumstances. But mine was spiritually sordid—hideous, 
repulsive. There are some plants which spring from and flourish in 
mud and slime; they are but a flabby, pestiferous growth, as you may 
suppose. I was, to begin with, a human specimen of that kind; I 
was in an atmosphere of moral mud, an intellectual hot-bed. I don’t 
know what there was in me that set me against the life; that I never 
can tell. It was a sort of hell on earth that I was living in. One 
day something happened—I was twelve years old then—something 
happened, and it seemed as if all my nature—its good and its evil, its 
energies and indolences, its pride and humility—all ran together, 
welded by the furnace of passion into one furious, white-hot rage of 
anger, rebellion. In an instant I had decided my course ; in an hour 
T had acted uponit. I am an odd kind of fellow, I believe. I quitted 
that scene, and have never visited it since. I cannot describe to you 
the anger I then felt, and to which I yielded. Twelve years old I 
was then. I fought hard for many years: but, mein Fraulen—” 
(he looked at me, and paused a moment)—“ that was the first occasion 
upon which I ever was really angry; it has been the last. I have 
never felt the sensation of anger since—I mean personal anger. 
Artistic anger I have known; the anger at bad work, at false inter- 
pretations, at charlatanry in art; but I have never been angry with 
the anger that resents. I tell you this as a curiosity of character. 
With that brief flash, all resentment seemed to evaporate from me— 
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to exhaust itself in one brief, resolute, effective attempt at self- 
cleansing, self-government.” 

He paused. 

“Tell me more, Herr von Francius?” I besought. “ Do not leave 
off there. Afterwards?” 

“You really care to hear? Afterwards I lived through hardships 
in plenty ; but I had effectually severed the old connection with that 
which dragged me down. I used all my will to rise. I am not 
boasting, but simply stating a peculiarity of my temperament, when I 
tell you that what I determine upon I always accomplish. I deter- 
mined upon rising, and I have risen to what Iam. I set it, or some- 
thing like it, before me as my goal, and I have attained it.” 

“Well?” I asked, with some eagerness; for I, after all my 
unfulfilled strivings, had asked myself, Cui bono? “ And what is the 
end of it? Are you satisfied ?” 

“ How quickly and how easily you see!” said he with a smile. “I 
value the position I have, in a certain way—that is, I see the advantage 
it gives me, and the influence. But that deep inner happiness, which 
lies outside of condition and cireumstances—that feeling of the poet in 
‘ Faust —don’t you remember ?— 


“*T nothing had, and yet enough’ 


—all that is unknown to me. For I ask myself, Cui bono ?” 
' “ Like me,” I could not help saying. 

He added : 

“Fraulein May, the nearest feeling I have had to happiness has 
been the knowing you. Do you know that you are a person who 
makes joy ?” 

“ No, indeed I did not.” 

“Tt is true, though. I should like, if you do not mind—if you can 
say it truly—to hear from your lips that you look upon me as your 
friend.” 

“Tndeed, Herr von Francius, I feel you my very best friend, and I 
would not lose your regard for anything,” I was able to assure him. 

And then, as it was growing dark, the woman from the receipt of 
custom by the door came in and told us that she must close the rooms. 

We got up and went out. In the street the lamps were lighted, 
and the people going up and down. 

Von Francius left me at the door of my lodgings. 

“Good evening, liebes Fréulein ; and thank you for your company 
this afternoon.” 

A light burnt steadily all evening in the sitting-room of my 
opposite neighbours ; but the shutters were closed. I only saw a thin 
stream coming through a chink. 
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Cuapter IV. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 


“Es ist bestimmt, in Gottes Rath, 
Dass man vom Liebsten was man hat 
Muss scheiden.” 


Ovr merry little festivity of Christmas eve was over. Christmas 
morning came. I remembered that morning well—a grey, neutral 
kind of day, avhose monotony outside emphasised the keenness of 
emotion within. ; 

On that morning the postman came—a rather rare oecurrence with 
us; for except with notes from pupils, notices of Proben, or other 
official communications, he seldom troubled us. 

It was Sigmund who opened the door; it was he who took the letter, 
and wished the postman “ good morning” in his courteous little way. 
I dare say that the incident gave an additional pang afterwards to the 
father, if he marked it, and seldom did the smallest act or movement 
of his child escape him. 

“ Father, here is a letter,” he said, giving it into Eugen’s hand. 

“ Perhaps it is for Friedel; thou art too ready to think that every- 
thing appertains to thy father,” said Eugen with a smile, as he took 
the letter and looked at it; but before he had finished speaking the 
smile had faded. There remained a whiteness, a blank, a haggardness. 

I had caught a glimpse of the letter; it was large, square, massive, 
and there was a seal upon the envelope—a regular letter of fate out 
of a romance. 

Eugen took it into his hand, and for once he made no answer to the 
caress of his child, who put his arms round his neck and wanted to 
climb upon his knee. He allowed the action, but passively. 

“Let me open it!” cried Sigmund. “ Let me open thy letter!” 

“No, no, child!” said Eugen in a sharp, pained tone. “ Let it 
alone.” : 

Sigmund looked surprised, and recoiled a little; a shock clouded his 
eyes. It was all right if his father said no, but a shade presently 
crossed his young face. His father did not usually speak so; did not 
usually have that white and pallid look about the eyes—above all, did 
not look at his son with a look that meant nothing. 

Eugen was usually prompt enough in all he did, but he laid aside 
that letter, and proposed in a subdued tone that we should have 
breakfast. Which we had, and still the letter lay unopened. And 
when breakfast was over he even took up his violin and played runs 
and shakes and scales—and the air of a drinking-song, which sounded 
grotesque in contrast with the surroundings. This lasted for some 
time, and yet the letter was not opened. It seemed as if he could not 
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open it. I knew that it was with a desperate effort that he at last 
took it up and—went into his room and shut the door. 

I was reading—that is, I had a book in my hands, and was stretched 
out in the full luxury of an unexpected holiday upon the couch; but 
I could no more have read under the new influence, could no more 
have helped watching Sigmund, than I could help breathing and 
feeling. 

He, Sigmund, stood still for a moment, looking at the closed door ; 
gazing at it as if he expected it to open, and a loved hand to beckon 
him within. But it remained pitilessly shut, and the little boy had 
to accommodate himself as well as he could to a new phase in his 
mental history—the being excluded—left out in the cold. After 
making an impulsive step towards the door, he turned, plunged his 
hands into his pockets as if to keep them from attacking the handle 
of that closed door, and, walking to the window, gazed out, silent and 
motionless. I watched: I was compelled to watch. He was listening 
with every faculty, every fibre, for the least noise, the faintest movement 
from the room from which he was shut out. I did not dare to speak 
to him. I was very miserable myself; and a sense of coming loss 
and disaster was driven firmly intomy mind and fixed there—a heavy 
prevision of inevitable sorrow and pain overhung my mind. I turned 
to my book and tried to read. It was one of the most delightful of 
romances that I held—no other than ‘Die Kinder der Welt ’—and 
the scene was that in which Edwin and Toinette make that delightful, 
irregular Sunday excursion to the Charlottenburg, but I understood 
none of it. With that pathetic little real figure taking up so much of 
my consciousness, and every moment more insistently so, I could think 
of nothing else. 

Dead silence from the room within; utter and entire silence, which 
lasted so long that my misery grew acute, and still that little figure, 
which was now growing terrible to me, neither spoke nor stirred. I 
do not know how long by the clock we remained in these relative 
positions: by my feelings it was a week; by those of Sigmund, I 
doubt not, a hundred years. But he turned at last, and with a face 
from which all trace of colour had fled, walked slowly towards the 
closed door. 

“Sigmund!” I cried in a loud whisper. “Come here, my child! 
Stay here, with me.” 

“T must go in,” said he. He did not knock. He opened the door 
softly, and went in, closing it after him. I know not what passed. 
There was silence as deep as before, after one short, inarticulate 
murmur. There are some moments in this our life which are at once 
sacrificial, sacramental, and strong with the virtue of absolution for 
sins past ; moments which are a crucible from which a stained soul may 
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come out white again. Such were these—I know it now—in which 
father and son were alone together. 

After a short silence, during which my book hung unheeded from 
my hand, I left the house, out of a sort of respect for my two friends. 
I had nothing particular to do, and so strolled aimlessly about, first 
into the Hofgarten, where I watched the Rhine, and looked Holland- 
wards along its low, flat shores, to where there was a bend, and beyond 
the bend, Kaiserswerth. It is now long since I saw the river. Fair 
are his banks higher up—not at Elberthal would he have struck the 
stranger as being a stream for which to fight and die ; but to me there 
is no part of his banks so lovely as the poor old Schéne Aussicht in the 
Elberthal Hofgarten, whence I have watched the sun set flaming over 
the broad water, and felt my heart beat to the sense of precious 
possessions in the homely town behind. Then I strolled through 
the town, and, coming down the Kénigsallee, beheld some bustle in 
front of a large, imposing-looking house, which had long been 
shut up and uninhabited. It had been a venture by a too shortly 
successful banker. He had built the house, lived in it three 
months, and, finding himself bankrupt, had one morning disposed 
of himself by cutting his throat. Since then the house had been closed 
and had had an ill-name, though it was the handsomest building in 
the most fashionable part of the town, with a grand porte-cochére in 
front, and a pleasant, enticing kind of bowery garden behind—the 
house faced the Exerzierplatz, and was on the promenade of Eberthal. 

A fine chestnut avenue made the street into a pleasant wood, and 
yet Kénigsallee No. 3 always looked deserted and depressing. I 
paused to watch the workmen who were throwing open the shutters 
and uncovering the furniture. There were some women-servants busy 
with brush and duster in the hall, and a splendid barouche was being 
pushed through the porte-cochere into the back premises: a couple of 
trim-looking English grooms with four horses followed. 

“Ts some one coming to live here?” I demanded of a workman, 
who made answer : 

“Ja wohl! A rich English milord has taken the house furnished 
for six months—Sir Le Marchant, or something like that. I do not 
know the name quite correctly. He comes in a few days.” 

“So!” said I, wondering what attraction Elberthal could offer to a 
rich English sir or milord, and feeling at the same time a mild glow of 
curiosity as to him and his circumstances, for 1 humbly confess it—I 
had never seen an authentic milord. Elberthal and K6ln were almost 
the extent of my travels, and I only remembered that, at the Niederr- 
heinisches Musikfest last year, some one had pointed out to me a 
decrepit-looking old gentleman, with a bottle-nose and a meaningless 
eye, as a milord—vyery, very rich, and exceedingly good. I had 
sorrowed a little at the time in thinking that he did not personally 
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better grace his circumstances and character, but until this moment 
I had never thought of him again. 

“That is his secretary,” pursued the workman to me, in an under- 
tone, as he pointed out a young man who was standing in the middle 
of the hall, note-book in hand. “ Herr Arkwright. He is looking 
after us.” 

“When does the Englander come?” 

“Tn a few days, with his servants and milady, and milady’s maid 
and dogs and bags and everything. And she—milady—is to have 
those rooms”—he pointed overhead, and grinned—“ those, where 
Banquier Klein was found with his throat cut. He!” 

He laughed, and began to sing lustily ‘In Berlin, sagt’ er.’ 

After giving one more short survey to the house, and wondering 
why the apartments of a suicide should be assigned to a young and 
beautiful woman (for I instinctively judged her to be young and 
beautiful), I went on my way, and my thoughts soon returned to 
Eugen and Sigmund, and that trouble which I felt was hanging 
inevitably over us. 

* * * * * 

Eugen was, that evening, in a mood of utter, cool aloofness. His 
trouble did not appear to be one that he could confide—at present, at 
least. He took up his violin and discoursed most eloquent music, 
in the dark, to which music Sigmund and I listened. Sigmund sat 
upon my knee, and Eugen went on playing —improvising, or rather 
speaking the thoughts which were uppermost in his heart. It was 
wild, strange, melancholy, sometimes sweet, but ever with a ringing 
note of woe so piercing as to stab, recurring perpetually—such a note 
as comes throbbing to life now and then in the ‘Sonate Pathétique,’ or 
in Raff's Fifth Symphony. 

Eugen always went to Sigmund after he had gone to bed, and 
talked to him or listened to him. I do not know if he taught him 
something like a prayer at such times, or spoke to him of supernatural 
things, or upon what they discoursed. I only know that it was an 
interchange of soul, and that usually he came away from it looking 
glad. But to-night, after remaining longer than usual, he returned 
with a face more haggard than I had seen it yet. 

He sat down opposite me at the table, and there was silence, with 
an ever-deepening, sympathetic pain on my part. At last I raised 
my eyes to his face; one elbow rested upon the table, and his head 
leaned upon his hand. The lamplight fell full upon his face, and there 
was that in it which would let me be silent no longer, any more than 
one could see a comrade bleeding to death, and not try to staunch 
the wound. I stepped up to him and laid my hand upon his shoulder. 
He looked up drearily, unrecognisingly, unsmilingly, at me. 

“Eugen, what hast thou ?” 
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“La mort dans Tame,” he answered, quoting from a poem which 
we had both been reading. 

“ And what has caused it ?” 

“Must you know, friend?” he asked. “If I did not need to tell it, 
I should be very glad.” 

“T must know it, or—or leave you to it!” said I, choking back 
some emotion. “I cannot pass another day like this.” 

“And I had no right to let you spend such a day as this,” he 
answered. “ Forgive me once again, Friedel—you who have forgiven 
so much and so often.” 

“ Well,” said I, “let us have the worst, Eugen. It is something 
about——” 

I glanced towards the door, on the other side of which Sigmund 
was sleeping. 

His face became set, asif of stone. One word, and one alone, after a 
short pause, passed his lips—‘ Ja !” 

I breathed again. It was so, then. 

“T told you, Friedel, that I should have to leave him ?” 


The words dropped out one by one from his lips, distinct, short, 
steady. 


“a. 

“That was bad, very bad—the worst, I thought, that could befall ; 
but it seems that my imagination was limited.” 

“Eugen, what is it ?” 

“T shall not have to leave him. I shall have to send him away 
from me.” 

As if with the utterance of the words, the very core and fibre of 
resolution melted away and vanished, and the broken spirit turned 
writhing and shuddering from the phantom that extended its arms for 
the sacrifice ; he flung his arms upon the table, his shoulders heaved. 
I heard two suppressed, choked-down sobs—the sobs of a strong man 
—strong alike in body and mind; strongest of all in the heart and 
spirit and purpose to love and cherish. 

“ Ta mort dans léme,” indeed! He could have chosen no fitter 
expression. f 

“Send him away!” I echoed, beneath my breath. 

“Send my child away from me—as if I—did not—want him,” said 
Courvoisier slowly, and in a voice made low and halting with anguish 
as he lifted his gaze, dim with the desperate pain of coming parting, 
and looked me in the face. 

I had begun in an aimless manner to pace the room; my heart on 
fire, my brain reaching wildly after some escape from the fetters of 
circumstance, invisible but iron-strong, relentless as cramps and 
glaives of tempered steel. I knew no reason, of course. I knew no 
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outward circumstances of my friend’s life or destiny. I did not wish 
to learn any. I did know that since he said it was so it must be so. 
Sigmund must be sent away! He—we—zmust be left alone ; two poor 
men, with the brightness gone from our lives. 

The scene does not let me rightly describe it. It was an anguish 
allied in its intensity to that of Gethsemane. Let me relate it as 
briefly as I can. 

I made no spoken assurance of my sympathy. I winced almost at 
the idea of speaking to him. I knew then that we may contemplate, 
or believe we contemplate, some coming catastrophe for years, believing 
that so the suffering, when it finally falls, will be lessened. This is a 
delusion. Let the blow rather come short, sharp, and without fore- 
warning: preparation heightens the agony. 

“ Friedel,” said he at last, “ you do not ask why must this be? ” 

“TI do not need to ask why. I know that it must be, or you would 
not do it.” 

“T would tell you if I could—if I might.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t suppose that I wish to pry——” I 
began. He interrupted me. 

“You will make me laugh in spite of myself,” said he. ‘“ You wish 
to pry! Now, let me see how much more I can tell you. You perhaps 
think it wrong, in an abstract light, for a father to send his young 
son away from him. That is because you do not know what I do. 
If you did, you would say, as I do, that it must be so—I never saw 
it till now. That letter was a revelation. It is now all as clear as 
sunshine.” 

T assented. 

“Then you consent to take my word that it must be so, without 
more ? ” 

“Indeed, Eugen, I wish for no more.” 

He looked at me. “If I were to tell you,” said he suddenly, and 
an impulsive light beamed in his eyes. A look of relief—it was 
nothing else—of hope, crossed his face. Then he sank again into his 
former attitude—as if tired and wearied with some hard battle: 
exhausted, or what we more expressively call niedergeschlagen. 

“Now something more,” he went on; and I saw the frown of 
desperation that gathered upon his brow. He went on quickly, as if 
otherwise he could not say what had to be said: “‘ When he goes from 
me, he goes to learn to become a stranger to me. I promise not to 
see him, nor write to him, nor in any way communicate with him or 
influence him. We part—utterly and entirely.” 

“Eugen! Impossible! Herrgott! Impossible!” cried I, coming 
to a stop, and looking incredulously at him. That I did not believe. 
“‘ Impossible!” I repeated beneath my breath. 
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“By faith men can move mountains,” he retorted. 

This, then, was the flavouring which made the cup so intolerable. 

“You say that that is, and must be wrong under all circumstances? ” 
said Eugen, eyeing me steadily. 

I paused. I could almost have found it in my heart to say, “ Yes, I 
do.” But my faith in and love for this man had grown with me: as 
a daily prayer grows part of one’s thoughts, so was my confidence in 
him part of my mind. He looked as if he were appealing to me to 
say that it must be wrong, and so give him some excuse to push it 
aside. But I could not. After wavering for a moment, I answered : 

“No. Iam sure you have sufficient reasons.” 

“T have. God knows I have.” 

In the silence that ensued, my mind was busy. Eugen Courvoisier 
was not a religious man, as the popular meaning of “ religious” runs. 
He did not say of his misfortune, “It is God’s will,” nor did he add, 
“and therefore sweet to me.” He said nothing of whose will it was ; 
but I felt that had that cause been a living thing—had it been a man, 
for instance, he would have gripped it and fastened to it until it lay 
dead and impotent, and he could set his heel upon it. 

But it was no strong, living, tangible thing. It was a breathless 
abstraction—a something existing in the minds of men, and which 
they call “Right!” and being that—not an outside law which an 
officer of the law could enforce upon him: being that abstraction, he 
obeyed it. 

As for saying that because it was right he liked it, or felt any con- 
solation from the knowledge—he never once pretended to any such 
thing ; but, true to his character of Child of the World, hated it with 
a hatred as strong as his love to the creature which it deprived him 
of. Only—he did it. He isnot alone in such circumstances. Others 
have obeyed and will again obey this invisible law in circumstances as 
anguishing as those in which he stood: will steel their hearts to 
hardness while every fibre cries out, “Relent!” or will, like him, 
writhe under the lash, shake their chained hands at heaven, and— 
submit. 

“One more question, Eugen. When?” 

“ Soon.” 

“ A year would seem soon to any of us three.” 

“Ina very short time. It may be in weeks: it may be in days. 
Now, Friedhelm, have a little pity and don’t probe any further.” 

But I had no need to ask any more questions. The dreary evening 
passed somehow over—and bedtime came, and the morrow dawned. 

For us three it brought the knowledge that for an indefinite time 
retrospective happiness must play the part of sun on our mental 
horizon. 





Lady Caroline Lamb. 


* Wuat do you think of Mrs. Felix Lorraine, rad Manvers ?” asked 
Vivian Grey. 

“Oh, I think her a very amusing woman, a very clever woman, a 
very—but ——” 

“ But what ?” 

“ But I can’t exactly make her out.” 

“Nor I, nor I. She’s a dark riddle, and although I am a very 
CKdipus, I confess I have not yet unravelled it.” 

Mrs. Felix Lorraine is said to have been intended for Lady Caroline 
Lamb ; and as it is the fashion to identify the Prime Minister with the 
opinions of his hero, we may accept this as Lord Beaconsfield’s (or 
rather Mr. Disraeli’s) verdict on the wife of one of his predecessors 
in the premiership. But if Lady Caroline was “a dark riddle” 
fifty years ago, its solution is not very difficult at the present day. 

The direct descendant of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, had an 
hereditary gift of ready wit, a strong, if whimsical, will, Whig pre- 
possessions, undoubted fire of temper, and something akin, if not 
amounting, to fire of genius. With these qualities Caroline Ponsonby 
combined warmth of heart, charm of manner, and generosity of 
disposition, which made her for a time admired by every circle and 
adored by her own. 

But in this “ cup of blessing” was one bitter drop which poisoned 
the whole. For ever in extremes, Lady Caroline held no measure in 
her likings, knew no restraint to her caprices, so that her very virtues 
became more mischievous than the vices of self-controlled, prudent 
people. 

Related as she was to all the great Whig families, no child could 
have entered the world with brighter prospects or more distinguished 
associations. Her father was third Earl of Besborough, her mother 
second daughter of the first Earl Spencer. Her eldest brother, Vis- 
count Duncannon, was an excellent Irish landlord, a useful statesman, 
and “more than a match,” says Sir Denis le Marchant, “for Mr. 
O’Connell.” The second brother, Frederick, with indolent manners 
and a face and disposition of feminine sweetness, became a daring 
cavalry officer, followed Wellington from the Peninsula to Waterloo 
(where he received fifteen wounds), and was made K.C.B., Lieutenant- 
General, and Governor of Malta. William, the third brother, entered 
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the navy, but, marrying a daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury, settled 
on his estates in Dorsetshire, went into Parliament, and was raised to 
the peerage as Lord De Mauley. 

Caroline—the only daughter—was born in 1785. Three years 
afterwards her mother had a paralytic stroke, and was ordered to 
Italy, whither she took the little girl. Lady Besborough rapidly 
growing so much worse as to be supposed near death, returned to 
England, leaving her daughter in charge of a servant, with whom the 
little Lady Caroline remained six years. 

This ill-assorted companionship amidst the romance of Italian 
scenery and people, unconsciously moulded her mind at its most 
impressionable period, and influenced it for life. Atmnine years of age, 
she was sent to Devonshire House, to be educated with her cousins, 
and became the pet of the Duke, admitted to his room when his 
daughters were excluded, and lisping politics while he toasted his 
muffin and sipped his tea. Here, too, she devoured Burns’ poems, 
which, she says, “awakened her mind.” They are not food for babes, 
and probably stimulated an imagination already too vivid. Devonshire 
House was a strange, disorderly establishment, characteristic perhaps 
of the giddy career of its beautiful mistress. 

Though the children were served on silver, they were allowed to 
carry their plates into the kitchen to be replenished. Lady Georgiana 
Cavendish’s chief amusement was hunting butterflies ; Lady Caroline 
Ponsonby excelled in “ breaking in” horses and polishing Derbyshire 
spar. Their governess does not appear to have imparted to them much 
of the “ useful knowledge” for which her mother, Mrs. Trimmer, was 
famous. “We had no idea that bread and butter was made,” says 
Lady Caroline, “and no doubt that fine horses were fed on beef.” 
They also thought the world was divided into paupers and nobles, and 
that the money of the latter knew no limit, an illusion which clung to 
her through life. In about a year Lady Spencer took charge of her 
grand-daughter, and was so alarmed by her waywardness and eccen- 
tricity that eminent doctors were consulted as to her state of mind. 
They said she had been overtaxed by her governess, and over-indulged 
by her parents: “she was not mad, but might be made so”; and to 
avert the danger, the over-active brain was ordered to rest for some 
years. To debar so quick a child from study and discipline, and 
never contradict her for fear of outbursts of passion which might 
injure her health, was a decision of doubtful wisdom. 

At thirteen, Lady Caroline, a precocious politician, sentimentalist, 
and poetess, drank Fox’s health and confusion to the Tories in bumpers 
of milk, and fell in love with the idea of William Lamb, whom she 
had never seen, because he was “a friend of liberty.” And “when 
I did see him,” she asks, “ could I change? No; I was more attached 
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than ever. He was beautiful, far the cleverest person then about, the 
most daring in his opinions and independence. He thought of me 
but as a child, yet he liked me much.” They first met when Lady 
Caroline accompanied her cousins on a visit to Lady Melbourne at 
Brocket Hall; and William Lamb exclaimed: “Of all the Devonshire 
House girls, that is the one for me.” The strange fellowship between 
the undisciplined enthusiast of thirteen and the calm, cultivated, 
elegant youth of twenty ripened into a passion as profound on his 
side as it was intense on hers, which ought to have been the blessing 
of both lives, but which it was her unhappy destiny to turn into 
a curse. 

William Lamb was a younger son, a barrister who once had the 
delightful sensation (not equalled, he said in after life, by that of 
being made Prime Minister) of seeing his name on the back of a brief. 
His prospects of marriage, therefore, were rather remote. Peniston 
Lamb’s death in 1805 making him heir to the Melbourne title and 
estates, he hastened to lay his brighter fortunes at Lady Caroline’s 
feet. To his amazement she refused him, alleging that she feared 
her violent temper would wreck their happiness. But to his still 
greater amazement she added a wish to accompany him in boy’s clothes 
and act as his secretary. Lady Caroline was then nineteen, slender 
and graceful in figure, with small regular features, a pale complexion, 
dark expressive eyes in striking contrast with short thick golden 
hair, a grave look which emphasised her odd sparkling talk, and a 
voice whose low tones had such unusual sweetness that they captivated 
the indifferent and “disarmed even her enemies.” Byron, when at 
Pisa, told Medwin that she “ had scarcely any personal attractions to 
recommend her. Her figure, though genteel, was too thin to be good, 
and wanted that roundness which elegance and grace would vainly 
supply.” But Byron’s preference was always for a substantial order 
of beauty, with more flesh and blood than intellect, and none of the 
“nonsense of your stone ideal.” William Lamb described her “as 
small, slight, and perfectly formed.” 

She was fond of saying startling things, to which a slight lisp gave 
additional piquancy. William Harness was dancing with her at a 
great ball, when she confounded him by demanding: “ Gueth how 
many pairth of thilk stockingth I have on?” His wit not being 
equal to the divination, she raised her skirts above a pretty ankle, 
and, pointing to a little foot, said, “Thix.” When old enough to 
disregard the doctors’ embargo on study, Lady Caroline had learnt 
with avidity, though without system. She soon acquired French and 
Italian, music and painting, could write an ode of Sappho, or dash off 
a spirited caricature. She rode and wrote as fearlessly as she talked. 
No wonder William Lamb, once attracted by a girl so bewitching 
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and original, found all others commonplace. He again proposed, and, 
unhappily, he was not again refused—“ because,” she says, “ I adored 
him.” 

The bridegroom soon had cause to admit how reasonable were the 
grounds on which his first offer had been rejected. Although marriage 
was her absolutely free choice, the bride, according to her own account, 
was seized during the ceremony with one of her ungovernable fits of 
passion. ‘I stormed at the bishop,” she says, “tore my valuable 
dress to pieces, and was carried nearly insensible to the carriage which 
was to convey me for ever from my home.” 

This storm apparently cleared the atmosphere. The honeymoon 
passed peacefully. The young couple rode and read together, and 
she used to refer to that quiet time, when “ William taught me all I 
knew,” as the happiest of her life. On their return to London, Lady 
Caroline at once became “ the rage”; or, in Hepworth Dixon’s words 
—the “ belle of her season, toast of her set, star of her firmament.” 
The Prince of Wales, a constant visitor at Melbourne House, stood 
sponsor to her first child, who was named after him. The flattery she 
received was enough to turn a steadier brain, but love and admiration 
for her husband kept her safe. ‘They sympathised in literary tastes— 
till Lady Caroline fell under the evil influence of the “Satanic School,” 
whose manufactured melancholy her husband ridiculed—and in seeking 
the society of literary people. Jerdan describes an evening party 
winding up with a game at forfeits which he, kneeling blindfold before 
Lady Caroline, had to cry. Being asked what he would do if an 
injured ghost assaulted him for wrongs done in the flesh— 


“I was about to reply,” he says, “ when a smart cuff on the head proved 
that it was no ghost story. I pulled off the silken bandage, and, looking up 
from his laughing lady’s knee, saw William Lamb, just returned from the 
Commons, and come to take his wife home.” 


Rogers, Moore, and Spencer “ were all my lovers,” she tells Lady 
Morgan, “and wrote me up to the skies. I was in the clouds.” Moore, 
devoted to his quiet Bessy, and Rogers to his cynical bachelorhood, 
would have smiled at this assertion. While she was still “ the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes,” Byron—called by Hepworth Dixon “ beautiful 
and deadly as nightshade ”—returned from Italy. The manuscript 
of ‘Childe Harold’ was lent to Lady Caroline by Rogers, and she 
became crazy to see the poet. ‘“ He has a club-foot, and bites his 
nails,” said Rogers. “If he is ugly as sop, I must know him,” 
she answered. Lady Westmoreland offered to introduce them at a 
ball, but with an impulse of aversion Lady Caroline turned away, 
noting him in her diary as “ mad, bad, and dangerous to know.” She 
changed her opinion when, on Byron’s first call at Melbourne House, 
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he held her sleeping child on his knee for more than an hour, lest by 
moving he should wake him. For nearly a year his visits were inces- 
sant. He had a real regard for Lady Melbourne, whom he called 
“the best friend he ever had—a second mother ”—yet played at being 
in love with her daughter-in-law. On Lady Caroline’s part it was 
not play, but lamentable earnest. There was much gratified vanity 
at first on both sides. Rank and ton had an irresistible charm for 
Byron. To win the unconcealed devotion of a woman brilliant and 
beloved, whose wildest follies had never compromised her before, was 
a triumph even for the fashionable Apollo whom “the women 
suffocated.” 

But it was a triumph of which he speedily tired. ‘“ These violent 
delights have violent ends.” Real thunder and lightning soon issued 
from the atmosphere of artificial gloom both revelled in. Their frantic 
despairs, vows, jealousies, have been ludicrously likened to the parody 
on the woes of Mr. and Mrs. Haller: 


“She, seeing him, screamed, and was carried out kicking; 
While he banged his head ’gainst the opposite door.” 


But the misery brought by this extravagance on her husband and 
herself was only too genuine. Byron, with his mock-madness and 


callous heart, could pass unscathed through many such entanglements ; 
at the root of Lady Caroline’s follies lay the germ of real insanity 
and the misguided fervour of a loving nature. Byron, in after-years, 
with his customary cynicism, deliberately misstated facts in order 
somewhat to exonerate his own conduct. He said to Medwin: 


“She possessed an infinite vivacity, and an imagination heated by novel- 
reading, which made her fancy herself a heroine of romance, and led her 
into all sorts of eccentricities. She was married, but it was a match of 
convenance, and no couple could be more fashionably indifferent to or 
independent of one another than she and her husband.” 


As regards her actual criminality with Byron, out of their own 
mouths we might indeed judge them guilty; for the exaggerated self- 
condemnation in which both so morbidly indulged cannot be forgotten. 
Rogers—never suspected of too lenient judgments—though describing 
how Lady Caroline. “absolutely besieged” Byron, offering him in her 
first letter “all her jewels” if he were in want of money, and whenever 
practicable going to and from parties in his carriage, or, if he went 
where she was not invited, waiting in the street for his return— 
declares, “in spite of all this absurdity,” his firm belief in their inno- 
cence. And it has been shrewdly remarked that where so much was 
on the surface friends did not suspect anything beneath. Never- 
theless, a hundred strange stories were current about this strange 
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liaison. When Charles Kemble and his wife visited Paris they 
met William Lamb and Lady Caroline at a dinner given by Lord 
Holland. It had been settled that the Lambs were to return to 
England on the following day, but a rumour of Byron’s probable 
arrival being mentioned at table, Lady Caroline created a sensation 
among the guests by emphatically announcing her intention of remain- 
ing in Paris. William Lamb took the matter quietly, as was his wont, 
but it may have had something to do with the scene which followed. 
Both the Lambs and Kembles occupied rooms in the Hotel Meurice, 
and as the carriages which took them home drew up at the same time, 
the latter saw William Lamb jump out, lift his wife’s girlish figure in 
his arms, and carry her into the hotel, to avoid the deep gutter 
dividing the ‘road from the ¢trottocr. “I,” growled Kemble, as he 
watched this piece of gallantry, “should have put your ladyship in 
the gutter.’ On reaching their respective sitting-rooms, which had 
facing windows, uncurtained and brilliantly lighted, the Kembles saw 
a curious domestic tableau: Mr. Lamb was seated in an arm-chair; 
Lady Caroline had placed herself on his knee; that position not ex- 
pressing sufficient tenderness and humility, she slid to his feet. But 
some chance word perhaps turned the tide of her feelings, for when 
her husband rose, she sprang to her feet, and, rushing round the room, 
swept down vases, glasses, cups, and saucers—all its breakable orna- 
ments—in a whirlwind of passion, her husband following and vainly 
endeavouring to soothe her. In the midst of this tragi-comedy down 
fell the curtain—the window-blind—and the finale was left to the 
spectators’ imagination. 

William Lamb, knowing how evanescent were his wife’s fancies, and 
that a revulsion was inevitable, does not seem to have been much 
troubled by her Byron-worship. 





“He cared nothing for my morals,” she remarks bitterly in one of her- 
letters; “I might flirt and go about with what men I pleased. He was 
privy to my affair with Lord Byron, and laughed at it. His indolence- 
renders him insensible to everything. When I ride, play, and amuse him,, 
he loves me. In sickness and suffering he deserts me.” 


Which, being interpreted, probably means that, when she was tolerably: 
reasonable, her husband was happy in her society; but he had not. 
always patience with her rhapsodies. Lady Melbourne, with the per- 
spicacity of a woman of the world, remonstrated with Byron against 
the growing intimacy, and he replied, in the sublime strain he was 
fond of assuming: “ You need not fear me. I do not pursue pleasure 
like other men; I labour under an incurable disease and a blighted 
heart. Believe me, she is safe with me.” She was no¢ safe from being 
raised to the seventh heaven by adulation at one moment, or sunk to 
nN 2 
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that nethermost hell endured by “a woman scorned” at the next. She 
was not safe from such alternations of rage, jealousy, and tenderness 
as shook her ill-balanced mind to its foundations.* Her ostentation 
of intimacy with Byron irritated him as much as it angered her own 
family, and led to some outrageous scenes. Francis Jackson, in the 
bright vivacious ‘Bath Archives,’ writes to his brother George on the 
3rd of July 1813: 


“ At Lady Heathcote’s ball, last week, Lady Caroline Lamb, who had 
been flirting with Lord Byron, upon some quarrel with him, stabbed herself 
with a knife at supper, so that the blood flew about her neighbours. She 
was taken away, and as it was supposed she was faint, a glass of water was 
brought, when she broke the glass, and struck herself with the pieces. A 
little discipline will, I suppose, bring these schoolgirl fancies into order.” 


Fanny Kemble’s version of the origin of the quarrel is incredible. 
“Lady Caroline,” she says, “ with impertinent disregard of Byron’s 
infirmity, asked him to waltz. He contemptuously replied, ‘1 cannot, 
and you nor any other woman ought not.’” Whereupon the im- 
petuous woman rushed into the dressing-room, threw up the window, 
exclaiming with St. Preux, “La roche est escarpée; l’eau est pro- 
fonde!” and was about to fling herself out, when a friendly grasp on 
her petticoats restrained her. She then asked for some water, and, 


biting a piece out of the glass, endeavoured to stab herself with it, 
but was persuaded to go home to bed. Byron’s own history of the 
affair is thus given by Medwin: 


“T am easily governed by women, and she [Lady Caroline] gained an 
ascendency over me that I could not easily shake off. I submitted to this 
thraldom long, for I hate scenes, and am of an indolent disposition, but I 
was forced to snap the knot rather rudely at last. Like all lovers, we had 
several quarrels before we came to an open rupture Even during our 
intimacy, I was not at all constant to this fair one, and she suspected as 
much. In order to detect my intrigues, she watched me, and earthed a lady 
into my lodgings—and came herself, terrier-like, in the disguise of a 
carman. My valet, who did not see through the masquerade, let her in: 
when, to the despair of Fletcher, she put off the man, and put on the 
woman. Imagine the scene! It was worthy of Faublas! Her after con- 
duct was unaccountable madness—a combination of spite and jealousy. It 
was perfectly agreed and understood that we were to meet as strangers. 
We were at a ball, she came up and asked me if she might waltz. I thought 
it perfectly indifferent whether she waltzed or not, and with whom, and told 
her so, in different terms, but with much coolness. After she had finished, 
a scene occurred, which was in the mouths of every one.” 


Then follow several lines of stars ; doubtless representing an account 
* Rogers says : “ They frequently had quarrels; and more than once, on 


coming home, I have found Lady C. walking in the garden [in St. 
James’s Place] waiting for me, to beg that I would reconcile them.” 
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of the attempt to kill herself, which Medwin or his publisher thought 
it wise to omit. That Byron’s statements were coloured by the 
bitterness of “ disappointed desires” as time went on, or that he was 
a consummate dissembler in his relations with Lady Caroline, is proved 
by his “ farewell” letter on her leaving London for Ireland with her 
mother. This letter is equally irreconcilable with his sneers to 
Medwin and a criminal view of the intimacy : 


“My DEAREST CAROLINE,—If tears, which you saw, and know Iam not 
apt to shed; if the agitation in which I parted from you—agitation which, 
you must have perceived through the whole of this most nervous affair, did 
not commence till the moment of leaving you approached—if all I have 
said and done, and am still but too ready to say and do, have not sufficiently 
proved what my feelings are, and must ever be, towards you, my love, I 
have no other proof to offer. God knows I never knew till this moment 
the madness of my dearest and most beloved friend. I cannot express 
myself, this is no time for words—but I shall have a pride, a melancholy 
pleasure, in suffering what you yourself can scarcely conceive, for you do 
not know me. Iam about to go out, with a heavy heart, for my appearing 
this evening will stop any absurd story which the spite of the day might 
give rise to. Do you think now that I am cold and stern and wilful ? 
Will ever others think so? Will your mother ever? That mother to 
whom we must indeed sacrifice much more, much more on my part than 
she shall ever know, or can imagine. ‘Promise not to love you?’ Ah, 
Caroline, it is past promising! But I shall attribute all concessions to the 
proper motive, and never cease to feel all that you have already witnessed, 
and more than ever can be known, but to my own heart—perhaps, to yours. 
May God forgive, protect, and bless you ever and ever, more than ever. 

“ Your most attached, 
“BYRON. 


“P.S.—These taunts have driven you to this, my dearest Caroline, and 
were it not for your mother, and the kindness of your connections, is there 
anything in heaven or earth that would have made me so happy as to have 
made you mine long ago? And not less now than then, but more than ever 
at this time. God knows I wish you happy, and when I quit you, or rather 
you, from a sense of duty to your husband and mother, quit me, you shall 
acknowledge the truth of what I again promise and vow, that no other, in 
word or deed, shall ever hold the place in my affections which is and shall 
be sacred to you till Iam nothing. You know I would with pleasure give 
up all here or beyond the grave for you; and in refraining from this, must 
my motives be misunderstood ? I care not who knows this, what use is 
made of it—it is to you, and to you only, yourself. I was, and am yours, 
freely and entirely, to obey, to honour, love, and fly with you, when, where, 
and how yourself might and may determine.” 


This letter was followed by others, “the most tender and most 
amusing,” says Lady Caroline. But Byron’s vanity leading him to 
fix his matrimonial choice on Miss Milbanke—chiefly because she had 
already refused him and “half a dozen of his intimate friends ”—it 
was undesirable that the intimacy with Lady Caroline should be 
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renewed ; and on hearing of her approaching return to England, he 
wrote what she called the “cruel letter” given in ‘Glenarvon,’ and 
declared by Byron to be the only true thing in that book : 


“ Lady Av ndale,—I an no longer your lover; and since you oblige me to 
confess it by this truly unfeminine persecution, learn that I am attached 
to another, whose name it would of course be dishonest to mention. I 
shall ever remember with gratitude the many instances I have received of 
the predilection you have shown in my favour. I shall ever continue your 
friend, if your ladyship will permit me so to style myself. And as a first 
proof of my regard, I offer you this advice: correct your vanity, which is 
ridiculous ; exert your absurd caprices on others ; and leave me in peace. 
Your most obedient servant, “ GLENARVON.” 


If substantially true, such a letter was capable of turning to frenzy 
the latent “ madness” of his “beloved friend,” especially as it bore 
the coronet and initials of Lady Oxford, whom she considered her 
rival. Its receipt threw her into a brain fever, through which her 
mother nursed her at a little Irish inn. Amidst all her infatuation 
for Byron, her husband retained the first place in her admiration. 
Ata Parisian dinner-party she asked her neighbour whom he supposed 
she thought the most distinguished man she ever knew, “in mind and 
person, refinement, cultivation, sensibility, and thought.” “ Byron,” 
was the natural reply. “No,” she said, “my own husband, William 
Lamb.” Lady Morgan called her friend’s taste in dress “ perfect,” 
and Mr. Torrens says, “she dressed as she painted and played, pic- 
turesquely ; indifferent to opinion, and never exactly in the mode.” 
According to Madame d’Arblay, her costume in 1815, however 
“ picturesque,” was by no means “ perfect” : 


“At Madame de la Tour du Pin’s party, I just missed meeting the famous 
Lady C. L.. who had been there to dinner, and whom I saw crossing 
the Place Royale [Brussels] to the Grand Hotel, dressed, or rather not 
dressed, so as to attract universal attention, and authorise every boldness 
of staring among the military groups constantly parading La Place, for she 
had one shoulder, half her back, and all her throat and neck displayed, as 
if at the call of some statuary for modelling a heathen goddess. A slight 
scarf hung over the other shoulder, and the rest of her attire was of 
accordant lightness. As her ladyship was not then considered as one 
apart from being known as an eccentric authoress, this demeanour excited 

omething beyond surprise, and provoked censure upon the whole English 
ation.” 


It was from this period that her eccentricities in every direction 
became more marked and irritating. She had a mischievous page 
who used to throw detonating balls into the fire, for which Lord 
Melbourne scolded Lady Caroline, and Lady Caroline scolded the 
page. One day when she was playing at ball with him, he threw a 
squib into the fire; she threw the ball at his head—it drew blood, and 
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he cried out, “Oh, my lady, you have killed me!” She rushed into 
the hall screaming, “Oh, God! I have murdered the page!” The 
report spread like wildfire; people in the street took up the cry, and 
the “horrible tragedy” at Melbourne House was in everybody’s 
mouth. The family would no longer tolerate such escapades. 

Who could tell what scandal she might not bring upon them next? 
A separation was inevitable. To this William Lamb reluctantly 
agreed. While the deeds were being drawn, Lady Caroline occupied 
herself with writing ‘Glenarvon,’ in which she figured as the heroine 
Calantha, and Byron as the hero. She says that she wrote the book 
ina month. When about to dispose of the manuscript, she, with her 
uncontrollable love of mystification and romance, elegantly dressed 
her companion, Miss Walsh, and placed her at a harp to personate 
“Lady Caroline,” while she herself in boy’s clothes sat writing at a 
distant table as “the author.” Next time the “man of business” 
called, he was informed that the boy-novelist, “‘ William Osmand,” was 
dead, but that Lady Caroline was still resolved the book should be 
published. This masquerade served no purpose, as the identification 
of the author and chief characters—rather encouraged than sought to 
be disguised—constituted its sole claim to a fleeting notoriety. It 
is stagey and spasmodic, with an involved plot, in which Italians, 
begums, nuns, gipsies, white boys, sybils, and guilty countesses, whose 
angel faces are distorted by demon passions, twist and twirl in a 
bewildering manner. Here and there are gleams of eloquence and 
feeling run wild, and bits of shrewd self-knowledge. 


“ Calantha’s motives appeared the very best, but the actions resulting 
from them were absurd and exaggerated. Thoughts swift as lightning 
hurried through her brain—projects seducing, but visionary, crowded upon 
her view. Without a curb she followed the impulse of her feelings, and 
those feelings varied with every varying interest and impression.” 


The one respectable character in the book is “ Lord Avondale” 
(William Lamb), who, 


“with an utter contempt for all hypocrisy in word and act, with a 
frankness and simplicity of character sometimes observed in men of 
extraordinary abilities, but never attendant on the ordinary or the corrupted 
mind, appeared to the world as he really felt, and never thought nor studied 
whether such opinion were agreeable to his own vanity or the taste of his 
companions, for whom, however, he was at all times. ready to sacrifice his 
time, his money, and all on earth but his honour and integrity.” 


He and Calantha fell desperately in love with each other, and, after 
some misunderstandings, 


“Lord Avondale sought and won that strange uncertain being for 
whom he was about to sacrificeso much. He considered not the lengthened 
journey of life, the varied scenes through which they were to pass; where 
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all the qualities in which she was deficient would be so often and so 
absolutely required — discretion, prudence, firm and steady principle, 
obedience, humility.” 

In spite of sundry wild flights on Lady Avondale’s part, the young 
couple have some prospect of happiness, till Glenarvon, “the spirit of 
evil,” appears on the scene. 

“Never did the hand of the sculptor, in the full power of his art, 
produce a form and face more finely wrought—so full of soul, so ever- 
varying in expression.” 

He had been heralded by rumours of crime and captivation which 
prepared the fashionable world to receive him with open arms. But 
“a studied courtesy in his manner, a proud humility, mingled with a 
certain cold reserve, amazed and repressed the enthusiasm his youth and 
misfortunes had excited.” 


He exerts all his powers to dazzle and beguile Calantha, so success- 
fully that they are twice on the verge of elopement, but the thought 
of her husband and children keeps her back, and the lovers part, after 
swearing to be wickedly true to each other, in a scene absurdly 
reminiscent of the “ Veiled Prophet.” Calantha’s heart is still bleeding 
from the wounds thus inflicted when she receives, in answer to several 
tender inquiries, the “cruel letter” we have already quoted. 

Just as ‘Glenarvon’ appeared, the lawyer with some of the 
Ponsonby family arrived at Melbourne House to attest the signatures 
of the two principals to the deed of separation. They were received 
by William Lamb, who left the room to fetch Lady Caroline. After 
some impatient waiting, her brother went in search of the semi- 
attached couple—and found the lady sitting on her husband’s knee 
feeding him with bread and butter! Of course the lawyer put his deeds 
in his pocket, and walked away. Lady Caroline attributed the change 
of situation to delight at reading ‘Glenarvon.’ But William Lamb 
must have been a peculiarly constituted husband if that book did not 
rather exasperate than soothe him. Possibly, however, he found in 
its incoherence an excuse for treating her follies as those of a scarcely 
responsible being. 

When Madame de Staél coolly asked Byron at Coppet if the de- 
scription of himself was accurate, he replied: ‘‘ The portrait cannot be 
like; I did not sit long enough.” To Murray, Moore, and every 
one for whose opinion he cared, Byron repeated the same contemp- 
tuous disavowal. Lady Caroline, hearing at Brocket some of the 
bitter things he said, made a funeral pyre of his letters, put his minia- 
ture on the top, and had a number of young girls dressed in white to 
dance round, singing a dirge written for the occasion, beginning 
“Burn, burn”; but they were only copies, and, says Irving, “what 
made the ridiculousness complete was that there was no one present 
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to be taken in by it but herself, and she was in the secret.” The 
sort of impression she expected ‘ Glenarvon’ to make on Byron, it is 
hard to guess. She had a copy splendidly bound for him, with his 
coronet and initials on the cover, and a key to the characters in her 
handwriting on the fly-leaf. Of course it was never sent. Byron, 
when asked the meaning of the line in Beppo, “Some play the devil 
and then write a novel,” replied that it alluded to a book which had 
some fame from being considered a history of his “life and adven- 
tures, character, and exploits.” “Shelley,” he continued, “ told me he 
was offered by a bookseller in Bond Street no small sum to compile 
the notes of that book into a novel, but he declined” ; adding hypo- 
critically, “ If I know the authoress, I have seen letters of hers much 
better written than any part of that novel.” 

After Byron had left England, Lady Caroline called once on her 
cousin, Lady Byron, who received her with “I know all, Lady 
Caroline. He has told me all, and you could have saved me from all 
my misery.” What bearing this enigmatical remark had on the 
causes of Byron’s separation, Lord Broughton’s Memoirs—to be pub- 
lished twenty-two years hence—may determine. In 1817, Lady 
Caroline had a fall from her horse, followed by a nervous fever : 

“When I believe I died,” she wrote. “For assuredly a new Lady 
Caroline has arisen from this death. I seem to have buried my sins, grief, 
melancholy and never mean to answer any questions further back 
than the fifteenth of this month ; that being the date of the new Lady 
Caroline’s birth. I hate the old one. She had her good qualities; but she 


had grown into a sort of female Timon—hitter, and always going over old 
past scenes.” 


The new Lady Caroline, however, proved to. be uncommonly like 
the old. George Lamb contested Westminster in 1819, and she can- 
vassed for him busily. Amongst others, she sought the acquaintance 
of Godwin, but did not succeed in obtaining his vote. His courteous 
answer to her appeal led to a correspondence given in Mr. Kegan 
Paul’s excellent biography of Godwin. It was Lady Caroline’s 
unfailing habit to pour her woes into any ready ear, and it would have 
been well if she had never made a more objectionable confidant than 
the author of ‘ Political Justice,’ who could hardly have been prepared 
for the full tide of sentiment and confession about to descend on him. 
Her topics were diverse as her mind was unstable, a prominent one 
being her “dear, yet misguided and misguiding Byron.” She asks 
Godwin what he thinks of ‘ The Doge of Venice,’ saying in the same 
breath that Cobbett writes “better to her fancy than almost any one.” 
She compares herself to the wreck of “a little merry boat,” and, 
lamenting the friends she has lost by her own fault, adds—“ Now I 
have one faithful, kind friend in William Lamb, two others in my 
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father and brother . . . . but all else is gone.” Ina later letter, she asks, 
“Pray tell me what you have done about my journal ?”—a chronicle 
of her wishes, thoughts, good resolves, and frequent shortcomings 
during many years, interspersed with recollections of friends and foes— 
submitted to Godwin for revision, possibly with some idea of publica- 
tion. After her death it was destroyed, no doubt wisely, though, as 
with Byron’s Memoirs, one regrets the sacrifice. In recognition of 
the pains Godwin took with her manuscript, Lady Caroline sent him a 
diamond ring given her by Byron and a bottle of otto of roses which 
had belonged to Ali Pacha !—surely‘the oddest offerings ever made by 
a spoilt favourite of fashion to a stoic philosopher in difficulties. Her 
only surviving child was a source of deep anxiety. He was amiable 
and handsome, but his mind had not developed in proportion to his 
body, and she consulted Godwin—an expert in the science of educa- 
tion—who visited Brocket to see the boy, but could suggest no method 
of stimulating his dormant intellect. He survived his mother eight 
years, but his only gleam of spontaneous intelligence came a few 
hours before death. 

In another letter Lady Caroline introduced “ Mr. Bulwer Lytton, a 
very young man and an enthusiast.” Bulwer’s first volume of poems 
contains one “To Caroline,” who was his confidante in his love-affair 
with Rosina Wheeler, and is said to have “made” that marriage— 
which was almost as disastrous as her own. Mrs. 8. C. Hall, describ- 
ing one of the “blue” parties of “ little Miss Spence,” says that— 


“Lady Caroline was present, enveloped in the folds of an ermine cloak, 
which she called a cat-skin; that she talked a great deal about a periodical 
she wished to get up, to be called the Tabby’s Magazine, and that with 
her was an exceedingly haughty, brilliant, and beautiful girl, Rosina 
Wheeler, who sat rather impatiently at the feet of her eccentric 
Gamaliel.” 


Her “eccentricities” took a hundred shapes, which would have been 
vulgar, but for the saving grace of a natural refinement—such as her 
going to Astley’s, to teach the youth who figured as champion at 
George the Fourth’s coronation how to ride, being herself fearless as 
an Arab. At Brocket, she is said to have ridden barebacked horses 
about the park at frantic speed. As a girl, she had the ideas of a 
duchess ; as a married woman, she deserved the title, “ her lavishship,” 
bestowed by her father-in-law, the old viscount. But she had fits of 
penitence for the profusion which helped to embarrass her husband. 
“Would I could be useful!” she says to Lady Morgan. ‘TI did write 
a book upon stables and domestic economy, on a new and beautiful 
plan, but unless some one saw it and thought it good, I would not 
venture to publish it.” But she published a second novel in 1822, 
‘Graham Hamilton,’ suggested to her by Ugo Foscolo, as a corrective to 
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‘Glenarvon,’ for, he said, “women cannot afford to shock.” Her family 
vainly besought her to wipe her pens and cork up her ink-bottle. 

“Task you,” she indignantly wrote, “if one descended in a right line 
from Spenser, not to speak of the Duke of Marlborough, with all the 
Cavendish and Ponsonby blood to boot, which was always rebellious, 
should feel a little strongly upon any occasion, and burst forth, and yet be 
told to hold one’s tongue, and not write—what is to happen ?” — 

‘ Ada Reis,’ Lady Caroline’s third, sometimes called her best, novel, 
happened, at all events; anda very “high fantastic” flowery perform- 
ance it is, though exhibiting some power and only too much imagina- 
tion. The “Good Spirit” she afterwards declared was intended for 
Bulwer ; adding, “I fear he is not so good now.” In July 1824, she 
and her husband, riding in the neighbourhood of Brocket, met a long 
funeral procession. On being told it was that of Byron, she became 
insensible, and a long illness supervening left her brain more 
unsettled, and her temper more ungovernable than ever. She was 
alternately irritable without cause, or affectionate without measure ; 
even her husband’s patience found a limit. One day she became so 
petulant and affronting while dining at Melbourne House, says Mr. 
Torrens, that William Lamb left the table and drove off to Brocket. 
He had not long reached his room when a noise in the corridor 
disturbed him ; opening the door, he saw his wife lying across the 
threshold, convulsed with grief. She had ridden after him through 
the night, in a stormy reaction of feeling; unfortunately next 
morning she was ready to quarrel again, as violently and as causelessly. 
These vagaries, partly due to a fatal habit, then not infrequent among 
fashionable women, of drinking laudanum sometimes mixed with 
brandy, reached such a pitch that in 1825 a separation was again 
mooted. No one could tell what her next freak might be. At all 
times she constituted herself Byron’s passionate champion. Her 
brother remonstrated with her in vain. ‘“ How strange it is I love 
Lord Byron so much in my old age, despite of all he is said to have 
said,” she wrote to Godwin; “and I love Hobhouse because he so 
warmly takes his part.” Every one, well-known or unknown, who 
“took Byron’s part” became a favourite. Nathan, the composer, with 
no claim on the score of education or discretion to a lady’s favour, was 
patronised, chiefly because he set to music Byron’s “ Hebrew Melodies,” 
and used to sing them to her when she was low-spirited or ill. She 
became godmother to one of his children, and wrote sundry senti- 
mental songs for him. She also sent him a specimen of her verse in 
a style so astonishing as to be worth quoting : 

“Yes, I adore thee, William Lamb; 
But hate to hear thee say, ‘God damn!’ 


Frenchmen say English cry, ‘Damn, damn’; 
But why swear’st thou ?—thou art a Lamb.” 
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Nathan, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ gives a poem, “The Brocket 
Festival,” describing how Lady Caroline used to celebrate the anni- 
versary of her wedding, and written by a “rising poet,” introduced 
to her while arrangements for her separation were pending. He was 
summoned to her presence late one evening, one page conducting him 
to a dimly lighted room, where a lady was apparently sleeping on an 
ottoman in the centre, while another page in a distant corner sang, 
“ Farewell, my trim-built wherry,” to a violin accompaniment. As 
the poet took the chair placed for him beside the ottoman, the lady 
started up, seized his hand, and recited eight stanzas from his then 
recently published “ Lament for Childe Harold.” Almost without a 
pause, Lady Caroline poured her own sad story into his sympathetic 
ears, hinting that pressure was being used to induce her to sign the 
articles of separation. She was sent to Coventry by the family; her 
meals were served in her own rooms, and her letters opened. But the 
life she led compelled the surveillance* she found soirksome. One day 
her visitors would find her in bed, the room darkened, and a huge fire 
burning (even in the dog-days), while her unfortunate musical page, 
his voice hoarse and his fingers blistered, soothed her for hours with 
“slow music.” The next she would be up, dressed in fur cap, riding 
habit and trousers (in those days a startling innovation), and flying 
across the Park on her black mare. Once she invited her young poet 
to “turtle and music,” the page who carried her note being mounted 
on a pony, with a copper kettle slung before him to hold the dainty 
he was on his way to fetch from the London Tavern. The soup 
proved excellent, but the hostess, overwhelmed with melancholy, 
could not eat, and summoned the musicians. 


“ Judge of my astonishment,” says the narrator, “ when I beheld those 
itinerants whom I had that very evening heard singing in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and with whom Lady Caroline appeared on quite a friendly footing, 
inquiring solicitously after their wives, mothers, &c. They executed some 
pieces tolerably, but then unfortunately treated us to ‘There’s nae luck 
aboot the house,’ which seemed to vibrate on her heartstrings. She burst 
into tears, ordered them a sovereign, and bade them depart.” 


At Brocket Hall the contents of her room were emblematic of her 
mind. Valuable things half buried in a heap of rubbish were 
robbed of their beauty by incongruous surroundings. The chintz 
curtains of the bed and windows were full of holes; two antique 
cabinets, each surmounted by an elegant crucifix, with a piece of 
embroidery and point lace (said to have been part of a petticoat 
belonging to Mary Stuart) spread beneath as an altar-cloth, stood at 

* In the same strain she wrote to Lady Morgan—* They have broken my 


heart, not my spirit; and if I will but sign a paper, all my rich relations 
will protect me, and I shall no doubt go with an Almacks’ ticket to heaven.” 
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one end of the apartment. One set of shelves contained presentation 
volumes from nearly all her literary contemporaries; another set 
was covered with medals, models, medicine bottles, and pieces of 
plumeake. On the walls hung portraits of her husband and son, a 
water-colour sketch representing Death snatching her lost children 
from her arms, and two miniatures of Byron painted by herself. On 
a centre table might be seen a prayer-book, some of Dibdin’s music, 
a flask of cognac, a basin of cold gruel, eggs, a bottle of lavender- 
water, and a piece of pickled salmon. It is not surprising that such 
a heterogeneous collection in a lady’s apartment should create sus- 
picion of her sanity. While at Brocket, Lady Caroline was some- 
times placed under the care of two female keepers, superintended by 
a medical man, whose watch she smashed in a fit of rage. She 
delighted to play Lady Bountiful, to assemble the tenants and 
labourers, feast them on beef and beer, kiss and romp with their 
rosy children, and join in their songs and dances. The old viscount, 
who also lived at Brocket, and did not approve of so much noisy 
revelry, once, when a féte was threatened, ordered the housekeeper to 
lock up the pantry, and the steward to fasten the ale-cellar. These 
injunctions obeyed, the latter official departed on business, and after 
an hour’s absence was amazed to see his mistress dancing in the 
park amidst a joyous throng of smock-frocks and cotton gowns; 
barrels of ale and baskets of bread and beef standing on the turf— 
Lady Caroline having ordered the locked doors to be broken open. 
After signing the deed of separation, she determined to go abroad, 
and to give her humble friends a farewell féte on the anniversary of 
her wedding. Dressed with all the elegance of happier days, she 
received her guests. A troop of girls in May-day finery, headed by 
a fiddler and a boy playing a tabor and triangle, were followed by 
the Welwyn band and troops of rustics. After a dance under Lady 
Caroline’s windows, the girls went through a performance she had 
invented, called the “ Prussian exercise,” which ended with their all 
falling sideways on the grass like a pack of cards. The visitors then 
adjourned to a plentiful meal, with copious libations of good ale, 
after which dancing and other amusements were kept up till mid- 
night, the spacious ball-room being profusely decorated with flowers 
and evergreens. Lady Caroline, bent on leaving, paid as well as 
received parting visits. With the blacksmith’s wife she promised to 
dine, and arrived at the cottage in a carriage and four, carrying a 
bottle of wine with her. The repast has been fhus celebrated by her 
“rising poet”: 

“Still condescending, Caroline, her presence deigns to lend, 

Nor will refuse the boon to dine, and grace her humble friend. 


But to a strange mishap it led, though meant the guest to cram, 
For who could think a baked sheep’s head could please a dainty Lamb ?” 
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The dainty Lamb ate a slice, however, and left a sovereign under her 
plate when she departed. 

It was her own choice to leave Brocket, as she wrote energetically, 
“Tf am sent to live by myself, dread the violence of my despair. 
Better far go away; every tree, every flower, will awaken bitter 
recollections.” By desire of her husband, who was careful that no 
scandal should attach to the change in their domestic arrangements, 
Lady Caroline went first to Melbourne House, and mixed freely in 
society. She appeared at the opera in Lady Cowper’s box, where she was 
kindly noticed by the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. And, writing 
to ask for a visit from Lady Morgan, she says: “ William wishes me 
to see every one. I shall therefore shake hands with the whole 
Court Guide before I go.” She had three novels in hand, without 
an idea as to how any one of them was to be concluded, and could 
not go abroad with such a weight on her mind. Accordingly, she 
sent for the rising poet, who had occasionally acted as her secretary, 
and confided the manuscripts to him for completion—undertaking to 
pay a certain sum when they were ready for the press. In a few 
days he finished one, and took it to Melbourne House, where he learned 
that his erratic patroness had started on a three years’ continental tour. 
In the state of his finances, three years seemed an eternity. So he 
wrote to Mr. Colbourn, who agreed to take the novels off his hands 
for a trifling sum. But no sooner had Mr. Colbourn obtained 
possession of them than he announced that he had already advanced 
Lady Caroline more than a hundred pounds on their security, and 
her promise to finish them! 

Lady Caroline was never intentionally ungenerous, but she had 
the vaguest ideas about money, and could not realise that it would be 
more inconvenient to any one to wait three years than three days for 
it. To complicate matters, she actually returned within three months, 
and one of her first thoughts was to require Mr. Fleming’s report on 
her novels. He called on her at Lady Gresley’s in Conduit Street. 
She was dressed for the Park, her horse and groom waiting at the 
door. The interview was stormy, and the poet left the house in high 
wrath. No sooner had the door closed than Lady Caroline’s kind- 
ness of heart returned. The indignant poet had only reached Bond 
Street when he heard her well-known voice, as she pursued him at 
full speed, “and I am sure,” he adds, “that no fewer than a hundred 
persons witnessed our reconciliation.” 

Henceforth Lady Caroline spent most of her time at Brocket, with 
her father-in-law and her son. They formed a melancholy group— 
the old viscount, who had survived all interests and occupations; the 
handsome, amiable, grown-up child, who had never been capable of 
any; and the once-worshipped, dazzling woman, who had possessed every 
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earthly blessing, and had wilfully thrown all away. The monotony 
of their life was frequently brightened by the sunshine of William 
Lamb’s cordial manners, genial temper, and handsome presence—“ the 
beau-ideal of an Epicurean philosopher blended with an English 
statesman.” Lady Caroline corresponded with him regularly and 
affectionately, and also wrote frequently to Lady Morgan letters full 
of self-upbraiding, lightened by flashes of the old audacious humour: 
as where, after declaring “I was and am religious,” she says: 


“TI fear nobody except the devil, who certainly has all along been very 
particular in his attentions to me, and has sent me as many baits as he 
did Job.” 


But through all this mixture of remorse and mournful jesting, she 
was constant in grateful admiration for her husband: 


“T have wandered from right and been punished; I have suffered what 
you can hardly believe. .... Iam on my deathbed. Say, I might have 
died by a diamond, I now die by a brickbat. But remember, the only noble 
fellow I ever met with is William Lamb. He is to me what Shore was to 
Jane Shore.” 


During her last illness, Lady Caroline was removed to Melbourne 
House for better advice, and tenderly nursed by both families. Her 
husband (Chief Secretary for Ireland) was then in Dublin; and 
her one desire was to live long enough to see him again. This 
was gratified, and on his arrival she was, according to her favourite 
brother, William, “able to converse with him and enjoy his society.” 
Perfectly resigned, “calm, patient, and affectionate,” she died of 
dropsy, on January 26, 1828, in her forty-second year. William 
Lamb contributed a biographical sketch of Lady Caroline to the 
Literary Gazette for February 16, 1828, in the course of which 
he said : 


“There are many yet living who drew from the opening years of this 
gifted and warm-hearted being hopes which her maturity was not fated to 
realise. To these it will be some consolation to reflect that her end at 
least was what the best of us might envy, and the harshest of us approve. 
.... Her character it is difficult to analyse, because, owing to the 
extreme susceptibility of her imagination, and the unhesitating and rapid 
manner in which she followed its impulses, her conduct was one perpetual 
kaleidoscope of change. ... . To the poor she was invariably charitable— 
she was more: in spite of her ordinary thoughtlessness of self, for them she 
had consideration as well as generosity, and delicacy no less than relief. 
For her friends she had a ready and active love: for her enemies no 
hatred: never perhaps was there a human being who had less malevolence : 
as all her errors hurt only herself, so against herself only were levelled 
her accusations and reproach..... Her manners, though somewhat 
eccentric, and apparently, not really, affected, had a fascination which it is 
difficult for any who never encountered their effect to conceive.” 
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Her conversation was playful and animated, pregnant with humour 
and vivacity, and remarkable for the common-sense of the opinions it 
expressed. ‘She who disdained all worldly advice was the most 
sagacious of worldly advisers.” In her grave all her faults and 
follies were buried, and only the interest and love she had inspired 
survived. To the last of his own long and distinguished life, her 
husband seldom spoke of her without tears ; and her words in ‘ Glen- 
arvon’ were prophetic: though he might meet with many more 
talented or more beautiful—* none could ever be so dear to Avon- 
dale’s heart as was Calantha.” 

S. R. TownsHenp Mayen. 
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Primrose. 


I. 


“Si je pouvais trouver un trésor, 
_ Dans un vieux pot des pitces d’or.... 
A Sainte-Anne d’Auray 

J’irais pieds nus sur la route... . 


” 


Anpré Duptessis hums snatches of the old Breton song as he sits 
under the chestnut-trees in the Luxembourg Gardens. It is Sunday 
afternoon; a bright April afternoon ten years ago. The birds are 
twittering volubly among the young leaves above his head, the Medici 
Fountain hard by splashes and sparkles in the sunshine. Merry 
troops of children run races down the shady allées, old pensioners 
trot sedately, arm-in-arm, along the sunny terraces, owvriers and 
their white-capped wives or sweethearts loiter on the green slopes. 
Everything and every one has a look of spring-time and holiday. 

“§i j’ pouvais trouver un trésor” . . . . the young man repeats, as 
he pencils the outline of a chestnut-bough in his pocket sketch- 
book. 

André is looking for a treasure: not gold pieces in a pot, however, 
but an even rarer trowvaille—fame. It was in the hope of finding it 
that he left his dull little Breton town a year ago, and instead of 
settling down decorously to the notary’s desk, like his father and 
grandfather before him, came up to Paris with a light heart, and a 
pocket to match, and a head full of dreams, hopes, illusions. Many 
of the dreams have vanished, some of the illusions have been rudely 
dispelled, but the hopes remain, bright, though distant, tinging his 
path with “ the light that never was on sea or land.” 

“That is a funny song. What is it called?” asks a voice, so close 
to his ear that he starts. 

The bench is a double one, with seats facing both ways, and the 
speaker leans over the back to address him. He turns sharply, 
reddening and frowning a little, but the frown dies a sudden death in 
the light of a pair of the sweetest blue eyes that ever turned a lad’s 
head ata first glance. They belong to a girl of eighteen, dressed with 
the dainty neatness of a Parisian ouwvriere, in black alpaca, relieved by 
spotless linen collar and cuffs, her only ornament a little bunch of 
primroses at her breast. Like most of her class, she is pale, but 
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“with that paleness o’ the pearl that’s fit in a fair woman”; her head 
has no covering but its profuse bronze-brown hair, growing low on 
the temples, and waving to the roots. 

“What is the name of it ?” she repeats, as he stares at her without 
replying. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he stammers, taking off his hat, “it has no name 
that I know of. It is a foolish old song we sing in my country—le 
Morbihan. My nurse taught it me.” 

“Ah, you are Breton?’ She looks him over with the fearless 
curiosity of a child. “What are you? What profession ?” 

“T am an artist.” 

“ Artiste-peintre 2?” she purses her lips disparagingly ; “ one of ces 
messieurs who wear funny hats and velvet coats, and never get their 
hair cut or pay their debts—? Bah! why did you choose to be a 
painter ?” 

He laughs. 

“ Because I could not help it. I did not choose Art, she chose 
me ; and when she calls to you, go you must.” 

His companion lifts her pretty shoulders with a gesture of non- 
comprehension. 

“Say the words of that song again, will you? I like it.” 

“Dans un vieux pot des piéces dor”. . . . she repeats when he 
has finished ; “I wish I could find some.” 

“Why? Are you not rich enough already ? Youth and beauty and 
innocence are——” 

He stops there rather lamely, for after looking at him a moment, 
with raised eyebrows, she laughs with the frankest amusement. 

“Tiens! How drolly you talk; just as they do at the theatre. 
One can see you are provincial.” 

He colours and bites his lip. 

“T ought to have lost some of my rustic simplicity by this time,” 
he says after a moment, recovering his temper with an effort. “ For 
I have lived in Paris more than a year. And you, mademoiselle ?” 

“Tam Parisienne born. Shall I tell you my history ?” 

She clasps her hands over the back of the bench, and lays her 
dimpled chin upon them. 

“My mother was a blanchisseuse, at one of the great lavoirs down 
by the river. She was a very passionate woman, and she drank ; and 
when she had been drinking, instead of beating the linen, she beat me. 
When I was big enough I ran away; I was brought back and beaten 
worse than ever. When I was a little older I ran away again, and 
again I was brought back and punished. Rather monotonous, wasn’t 
it? I should have run away once more, and for good this time, for I 
had made up my mind to jump into the river rather than be caught, 
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but a woman, an acquaintance of my mother’s, offered to take me and 
teach me her trade.” 

“That was kind.” 

“Yes, was it not ?” she answers, ever so drily. “She bought me of 
my mother for fifty francs and a silk dress. She did not heat me or 
starve me, but she made me work till my limbs ached, and my head 
was stupid, and my heart sick ; and if I had stayed with her she would 
have—n’importe ; I did not stay. I bore it till I was fifteen, and 
could earn my own living, then I left her. After that——” 

“ After that ?” he repeats, as she pauses. 

She is gazing straight before her, and a curious darkening look, 
like sudden twilight, has fallen on her bright face. But he has 
hardly noticed it when it passes like a breath from a mirror, and she 
looks at him again. . 

“Why, after that I was my own mistress, and worked for myself. 
Voila tout.” F 

“ And what is your work?” he ventures to ask. “You are not a 
sempstress.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

He lightly touches the first finger of her left hand, which bears no 
traces of the needle. She laughs. 

“You have quick eyes. But the sewing-machine leaves no mark, 
Monsieur le Peintre. Tiens,” she adds suddenly, “there is a woman 
selling gaufres: I wish I had some.” 

In a moment he has darted after the woman, and returns laughing 
and breathless, with both hands full of cakes. 

“T bought all her stock, and she called me ‘mon prince.’ Put the 
rest in your pocket.” 

She nods. Her little white teeth are already busy, nibbling the 
crisp cakes. 

“T have not tasted any for years. How good they are!” she says 
presently. “It is pleasant here, n’est-ce pas? Hark at the fountain ! 
Doesn’t it seem to be trying to say something ?” 

“Do you often come here ?” 

She shakes her head. 

“No. I don’t know why I came to-day. It was a fancy, a caprice, 
what you will.” 

There is a pause. 

“Do you think you will have another such caprice next Sunday ? 
Because J 

She shakes her head again as she brushes the crumbs from her 
dress, 

“Tt is too far. I live right at the other side of Paris—Quartier 
Montmartre. And besides - 
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He waits for the rest of the sentence, but she is so busy cramming 
the cakes into her pocket that apparently she forgets to finish it. 

“Well, whether you come or not I shall be here, at the same place, 
at the same hour. You are not going, so soon? May I walk with 
you?” . 

“No!” with a look that shows she means it. “And you must 
not follow me. Promise.” 

He promises meekly. 

“At least you will tell me your name?” he pleads. “Mine is 
André Duplessis, and I live in the Rue Madame.” 

“What does my name matter? Call me what you will.” 

“Then as it was spring when I met you, and you wore primroses 
in your dress, I shall call you ‘ Mam’selle Primevere.’ ” 

“That is a prettier name than my own,” she says, and with a little 
nod and a wave of the hand she walks away down the long green 
avenue, through alternate gleams of sunshine and shade. 

Many a time, in years to come, he sees her so in dreams, walking 
away from him through sun and shadow. 

He keeps his promise loyally, and does not follow her: But there 
is no prohibition against his thinking of her; and he thinks of little 
else all the week, making innumerable sketches of her in every 
possible and many impossible attitudes, and always tearing them up 
impatiently, as soon as finished. There is something in the girl’s 
face that eludes his pencil. 

The following Sunday is a typical April day, of alternate gleams 
and showers. Early in the afternoon he is at his old post under the 
chestnut-trees, but “‘Mam’selle Primevére” comes not. After wait- 
ing for a couple of hours, he gives her up, and wanders about the 
gardens disconsolately, taking a dismal pleasure in getting wet. At 
length a fiercer shower than usual drives him to take refuge in the 
palace, which is thronged with Sunday sight-seers. He makes his 
way to the gallery of modern paintings, and who should be sitting on 
a bench at the end but “ Miss Primrose.” 

Her head hangs a little aside with a look of weariness, her 
blue eyes are directed absently towards the painting opposite—Rosa 
‘Bonheur’s sunny picture of ‘ Nivernais Husbandry.’ 

She is paler than usual, and her face has that darkened look he has 
noticed before. When she sees him, a flash, a gleam of something 
like pleasure, crosses it. The expression passes in an instant, but it 
has been there, and his heart thrills with a momentary exultation. 

‘So you came, after all!” he exclaims triumphantly. 

“T came to see the pictures,” she answers coldly, and André feels 
extinguished. 

“T have been wandering about in the gardens, till I am as wet 
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as a water-kelpie,” he says, laughing as he shows his dripping 
sleeve. 

“T told you I should not come.” 

“Yes, but somehow I could not help hoping that you would change 
your mind. Have you been here long, ‘ Primrose’ ?” 

“Long enough to get tired and hungry,” she answers, yawning. 

André comes out with a bold proposal. 

‘Suppose we go somewhere and have dinner ?” 

She stops in the middle of a yawn, and looks at him with raised 
eyebrows. 

“ Par exemple! you are improving.” 

“T shall, no doubt, if I have the benefit of your society. Do 
come !” 

“What time is it?” she asks. 

“ Nearly five.” 

She knits her brows, making some mental calculation, then her 
face clears, a smile ripples over it as she looks up at him. 

“ Allons done!” she says, rising, and gives him her hand like a 
child. 

He draws the little hand through his arm, and they pass through 
the gallery, and run down the grand staircase into the Rue du 
Tournou. 

He takes her toa restaurant in the Rue Vaugirard, much frequented 
by the brethren of the brush, who have decorated the bare walls of 
the salle with sketches and caricatures innumerable. 

She has quite recovered her spirits now, and chatters merrily, 
“like a brook when sun and wind together please it,” treating her 
companion with a frank little air of bon camaraderie, as if they were 
a couple of schoolboys playing truant. Her piquant manner, with 
its capricious changes, her bright bewildering blue eyes and sweet 
flitting smile, make her simply irresistible—at least to André, who 
was seriously smitten when they sat down to table, and is hopelessly 
in love before they rise. 

After much entreaty, she consents to accept his escort part of 
the way home. It is raining again when they sally forth, and as she 
will not hear of a fiacre, he borrows an umbrella; a villainous 
umbrella of dingy green, with a broken wire, but it is an enchanted 
tent to him, for it shelters “ her,” and she is obliged to keep close to 
his side, or there would not be room for both. The soft spring dusk 
has fallen, and the wet Boulevards are glittering with gas; the cafés 
are crowded, the theatres are opening, voitures de place are rattling 
over the stones; the post-prandial round of amusement has com- 
menced, 

They cross the river by the Pont des Arts, and having traversed 
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the Rue de Rivoli and the Avenue Napoleon, turn from the Boule- 
vard des Capucines into the Rue dela Chausséed’Antin. When they 


reach the church of La Trinité, his companion pauses, and puts out 
her hand. 

“ Adieu !” 

“ Not adieu, that is a miserable word. You will meet me again ?” 
he asks eagerly. . 

She shakes her head as she gathers up the skirt of her dress. 

“No, I am afraid.” 

“ Of what?” he asks as she pauses. ‘ Not of me, surely ?” 

She looks straight into his honest dark eyes. They are standing 
under a lamp by the balustrade which incloses the square in front of 
the church. 

“No, not of you. You are kind, and I think you are true.” 

“If you think so,” he begins, “ why——” 

But already she is turning from him. 

“ Adieu!” she repeats, and without another word she walks away. 

“Stop!” he exclaims, “you must take the umbrella, it is raining. 
You will not? Bien; I shall come with you to carry it.” ; 

“Give it me then,” she says pettishly, “and now go home, do you 
hear ?” 

But André does not go home. He stands under the lamp till she 
has moved away, then follows her at a discreet distance. 

He has to walk quickly to keep up with her, as she hurries on, 
daintily picking her way over the wet pavement. Just as she turns 
into the Rue Blanche, the broken wire of the dilapidated umbrella 
comes into contact with the hat of a gentleman who is advancing in 
an opposite direction. 

As she murmurs an apology, he bends and peers into her face, 
takes another look, then, with something that sounds like an excla- 
mation of surprise, stops short. André sees her shrink away, and 
sees the man turn as if to follow her; the next moment he is at her 
side, has drawn her hand through his arm, and with one movement 
of his shoulders hustles the gay Lothario into the gutter. 

“Que diable!” mutters the latter, not ill-temperedly, however, 
picking up his hat, which has fallen into a puddle. He gives them 
both a keen glance, then with a shrug and a half-laugh takes him- 
self off. 

Primrose clings to the young artist’s arm. She is trembling 
excessively, and seems more scared than the occasion warrants. 

“Is he gone ?” she asks, glancing over her shoulder. 

“ Parbleu!” returns her companion grimly; “you are safe now, 
chere amie, I am here to protect you.” 

She draws a breath of relief, and begins to recover herself. 
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“ You were following me.” Those are her first words as she with- 
draws her hand from his arm. 

“T was,” he answers doggedly, “and I intend to follow you, to 
protect you from insult, as I would a sister if I had one. It is no 
use arguing,” he adds. ‘Iam Breton born; that is to say, I am as 
obstinate as a pig, or a mule, or a woman.” 

She looks at him frowningly, then her face softens in spite 
of her. 

“Let us turn back a moment,” she says. 

They walk slowly along the broad terrace which lies between the 
church and the square. The rain has ceased suddenly, and a watery 
moon is climbing through dark banks of cloud. Midway on the 
terrace Primrose pauses, with one hand on the balustrade, looking 
down into the square gardens, where the wet leaves glisten in the 
moonlight, and the brimming basins of the fountains are touched with 
a tremulous lustre. The moist earth sends up a sweet fresh smell, 
the air breathes cool in their faces like a breeze from “the innocent 
plains of Paradise.” The murmur and stir of Paris is all around 
and about them, but this spot is an oasis of silence and solitude. 

“Why should you take so much trouble about me?” says the girl 
at last, in a subdued voice. “I am not your sister; I am nothing to 
you—or any one.” 

There is something forlorn in her tone that goes straight to his 
heart, and strikes a chord of tender pity. In a sudden impulse—one 
of those blind impulses which hurry men into deeds of madness and 
heroism—he takes her hand, and whispers: 

“You are something to me; you may be everything if you will. 
I love you.” 

She looks at him a moment incredulously, then snatches her hand 
away. 

“ How dare you!” she pants—* how dare you insult me! You, too, 
whom I fancied 4 

Her voice breaks suddenly. 

“ Mon amie, you do not understand,” says André gently. “The 
love I offer you is not an insult. I want you to be my wife.” 

“Your wife! Are you mocking me?” She looks into his face. 
“No, you are actually in earnest. Your wife!” She pauses a 
moment, then bursts into a ringing laugh, which jars upon him 
somehow. 

“ A la bonne heure, Monsieur André! Is that courtship a la mode 
de Bretagne? Why, you have only seen me twice; you do not even 
know my name!” 

“T shall know it soon, I hope. You have told me your history 
already—such a piteous little story! Dear, my heart went out to 
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you from the moment when your sweet eyes first met mine. If I had 
known you years I could not love you better than I do. We are 
both alone in the world—we might be so happy together ! 


«|. . dans notre humble et petit ménage, 
Tout, méme Vhiver, serait printemps 


We should be poor, but what is poverty when one is young and hope- 
ful and loving? And sooner or later I shall win fame and success, I 
know. Dites-done, why should you refuse me ?” 

He takes the hand that hangs at her side and bends to look into 
her face. 

“ Primrose . 

The pressure of his fingers sends a swift blush to the roots of her 
hair. An indescribable look crosses her face. It is not joy, or 
shame, or fear, or wonder, yet all those emotions are expressed 
in it. 

Suddenly she pushes his hand away with a hasty passionate move- 
ment. “No, no—it is impossible. Don’t tempt me! 

She turns from him abruptly, and walks away towards the Rue de 
Londres. In a moment he is at her side. 

“Then it does tempt you?” he exclaims, with a smile of hope and 
triumph. “After that admission I will never leave you till you con- 
sent. I don’t ask you to marry me immediately, only give me the 
opportunity of winning your heart. Let us meet for a time as we 
have to-day, and. ‘ 

“Would_that content you?” she asks, stopping suddenly. ‘“ And 
suppose—suppose I have a fancy not to tell you my name just at 
present, or anything more than you know already, will you promise 
not to follow me, or watch me, or question me ?” 

His face clouds,’and for a moment he hesitates. 

“JT would rather you trusted me, but—well,I agree. But you 
will not keep me long in the dark? When will you tell me? 

She looks down at her foot, idly tracing a pattern on the gravel. 

“T will tell you—in three weeks,” she says slowly ; “on the first of 
May.” 

He glances round ; the terrace is quite deserted. 

“Seal the compact, sweet one,” he whispers, bending his face to 
hers. 

She looks at him a moment doubtfully, wistfully, and her eyes are 
troubled. Then she bends forward and kisses his dark cheek. He 
kisses hers, and so, for good or ill, the compact is made. 
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II. 


Aprin, with its short-lived smiles and soon-dried tears, has worn 
itself away. It is a golden, radiant, cloudless day—May’s first-born. 
The warm wind blows from “the gates of the sun,” the blue sky is 
as tranquil as an infant’s eyes. 

On this bright Sunday, Paris is turned inside out. Not a creature 
remains in town who can by any possibility get into the country. 
On foot, in carriages, by rail, by river, all Paris rushes out of its 
shell, eager to breathe the sweetness of the woods and fields. 

The very river seems in a hurry to escape, as it goes swirling 
under the bridges and past the dusty quays; but when it has left the 
city behind, it loiters like the laziest of rivers, winding and meander- 
ing, and now and then widening out into a sleepy pool, as if it had 
resolved to go no farther to-day. 

Its waters are not yet troubled by the busy “ Bateaux-Mouches,” 
but many little rowing-boats are dropping down stream to Metdon, 
St. Cloud, and Surésnes, and among them is one containing Primrose’ 
and André. 

They are passing the wooded slopes of Bas Metdon. She leans 
back in the stern, one hand on the tiller, the other idly dabbling in 
the water. The artist watches her, as he rows, thinking that she 
grows prettier every time they meet—and they have met many times 
since that showery evening when their compact was made and sealed. 

“ How you look at me!” says Primrose presently. “ Do you like my 
toilette? Am I chic ?” 

“You are adorable.” 

She wears a fresh batiste costume—worthy of M. Worth, in its 
cunning simplicity—and a quaint little rough straw hat trimmed 
with spring flowers. She looks like the spirit of Spring herself, as 
the soft breeze kisses her cheeks to a wild-rose bloom, and ruffles the 
wavy hair on her forehead. 

“Primrose, do you know what day this is?” he asks, resting on 
his oars a moment. 

“ Sunday.” 

“Yes, but the date? It is the first of May.” 

She starts, and bends lower over the boat side. 

“Well,” she rejoins, without looking at him; “ aprés ?” 

“Have you forgotten what you promised? I have kept my part 
of the agreement faithfully, and now you will keep yours, n’est-ce 
pas 2” 


She looks down at the bright water, rippling through her fingers. 
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“Why cannot we go on as we are a little longer ?” 

His face flushes with vexation and disappointment; he bends to 
the oars again, and answers not a word. She raises her head. 

“ Fi done !—how cross you look! What the better will you be for 
knowing my name? You have been happy enough these last three 
weeks, at least you have said so——” 

“Tam happy when we are together,” he returns, letting the boat 
drift again, “‘ but when you leave me you take the sunshine with you, 
and all sorts of doubts and fears come flapping about me like bats at 
twilight.” 

“ Fears of what ?” 

“Of losing you, mégnonne. My hold on you is so slight. Suppose 
you were not to come to our next meeting-place—what should I do? 
How should I find you, not even knowing your name? When I am 
alone that thought haunts me like a nightmare.” 

She looks into his face half incredulously. 

“ Do you—do you care for me so much ?” 

“So much ? You will never know how much,” he answers gravely. 

She flushes and pales; for a moment her eyes have the troubled 
look he has seen in them once before. Then with a quick movement 
of the head, as if dismissing an unwelcome thought, she says: 

“Tf you are alone so much, of course you get all sorts of gloomy 
thoughts. Why don’t you go out in the evening to the theatre? You 
said you were so fond of it 4 

“Of late I have not cared for it: I have been living like a hermit- 
crab. Leroy asked me to go with him this evening to the Chatelet, 
but . By-the-by, he gave me an order; where is it? Ah—voila! 
They are playing ‘La Reine Papillonette,’ a fairy-piece, written for 
this wonderful danseuse that all Paris is talking about—Mademoiselle 
Fernande.” 

“What does all Paris say about her?” Primrose asks, catching at 
a drifting water-weed. 

“That she dances like a sylph, and looks like an angel—a fallen 
angel, bien entendu.” 

“Ts she a bad woman, then ?” 

“She is, I suppose, what most of her class are, neither better nor 
worse. I have not seen her, but “4 

“Give me that order,” the girl interrupts, in her pretty imperious 
way ; “you shall not see her. ‘Fallen angels’ are dangerous.” 

He laughs as he gives her the paper. 

“ Soyez tranquille ; a woman of the Fernande class would have no 

attraction for me, if she were as beautiful as Helen.” 
She lets fall the trailing water-weed, and watches it as it drifts 
away. 
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“But Mademoiselle Fernande has nothing to do with what we 
were speaking of just now,” he resumes. “You were going to tell 
me——” 

She looks up suddenly. 

“You shall know to-morrow, I promise. But don’t tease me now. 
I want to have a happy day; a perfect day; something to look back 
upon when—when spring and summer are past, and winter is come.” 

“So be it,” he acquiesces, “ we will have a holiday to remember all 
our lives. Steer straight, little one !” 

The sweet May-day is in its golden prime when they reach their 
destination at St. Cloud. The park is looking. its loveliest. The 
wide chestnut avenues are in blossom, the bees are busy among the 
fragrant limes, the young grass is like the turf in Dante’s Paradise, 
“the colour of emeralds newly broken,” and all things are so bright 
and fresh, and full of hope and promise, that the mere sight of them 
makes it happiness to be alive. 

Primrose has shaken off her thoughtful mood, her face is as 
unclouded as the day. She is rippling over with childish gaiety, 
delighted with everything, wondering, exclaiming, breaking into 
little sudden trills of song. 


“Un jour de Mai 
Ca me prends une envie, 
D’ planter un Mai 
A la porte de ma mie... .” 


she sings, when they are sitting to rest in the chestnut plantation, 
within hearing of the cascades. 

She has a lapful of wild flowers which she is arranging, sprays of 
fragrant hawthorn, -buttercups and daisies, frail wood anemones, and a 
few half-opened rosebuds. 

André lies at her feet, with his head on her knee, looking up, with 
the eyes of an artist and a lover, at the sweet young face above him, 
which is sweeter, softer, fairer at this moment, than he has ever seen 
it before. - 

“ Primrose, how beautiful you are!” he says, when she is silent. 

“And you too,” she answers seriously, as she fastens a rose in his 
coat. 

“Why do you laugh? It is true. With your dark eyes, and your © 
dark curls, and your white teeth that you are showing now—méchant ! 
you are beautiful and—and I love you.” 

The last four words in a hurried whisper, with a look that sets his 
pulses throbbing. 

He puts up his arms, and draws her head down, and she kisses him 
on the lips for the first time. 
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“ Are you happy ?” she asks him, after a silence, with her cheek 
pressed against his. 

“‘ Almost too happy,” he whispers back. And it is true, for at the 
moment his heart swells with that vague sadness which is the shadow 
of a great joy. 

“Do you think you are—the worse for having known me?” she 
questions, still with her cheek against his. 

“The worse ? If we were never to meet again after to-day, I should be 
a better man all my life for having known and loved you, dear child.” 

“That is well. Iam glad,” she says, very earnestly. 

“Primrose, is that a tear upon your cheek ?” 

“No, a dew-drop,” she answers with a quick laugh, brushing it 
away. ; 
* * * * * * 

The golden day is over, and they are floating homewards down the 
darkening river. 

The evening is grey, chill, silent, almost to mournfulness. The 
sunset fire is all burnt away, save for one long luminous streak low 
down in the west. Dusky veils of shade descend over the landscape 
from the purple-grey sky, where the crescent moon is rising. Now 
and then a light breeze ruffles the river and whispers through the 
poplars, which stand like phantoms in the twilight. The lowing of 
cattle in the misty meadows by the water-side falls plaintively on the 
ear. 

Primrose is very silent. Her brightness and gaiety seem to have 
faded with the fading light. She sits motionless, gazing straight 
before her, with that overcast look on her face which alters it so 
strangely. , 

“ Ma toute-belle, speak to me,” her companion says at length. 
“ Sitting silent there in your white wrapper, you look like your own 
ghost. Is it really you ?” 

“Yes, it is I,” she answers, but to his fancy her voice sounds 
distant and forlorn, as if it were indeed a ghost that spoke. 

A curious dream-like feeling steals over him, as if they were drift- 
ing, she and he, out into the shadows of some unknown future. 

He is almost glad when the journey is over, and the lights of Paris 
gleam through the dust. 

They are approaching the first of the gas-lit bridges which span 
the river like fiery necklaces, when Primrose leans forward and asks : 
“What shall you do this evening when you leave me?” 

“Go home and think of you.” 

“No, you must not do that, you will be triste. You can go to the. 
Chatelet, here is the order.” 

“Not to-night; not after this sweet day.” 
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“Yes, you must go. I have been thinking, and—and it will be 
best for you. Take it; to please me!” 

She is so urgent that he reluctantly complies. 

“ Bon Dieu, how cold your hand is!” he exclaims as their fingers 
meet. 

“Yes, I am cold, and tired,” she answers wearily ; “ but it has been 
pleasant, has it not ?” 

“Tt has been, what you said it should be—perfect.” 

“Yes. Whatever to-morrow may bring forth it cannot rob us of 
the hours that are past. We have had our happy day.” 

She does not speak again till they are standing on the quay. 

“We will take a carriage at the next stand, and I will put you 
down in the Place du Chatelet, and drive on home.” 

A few minutes later they are driving through the brilliant streets. 

“To-morrow, ma chere,” André says, “I shall wait for you in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, at the place where we first met. And then 
you will tell me who ‘ Primrose’ is ?” 

“Yes, I promised you should know to-morrow.” 

She stops the fiacre before they reach the Place du Chatelet, in a 
quiet side-street where there are few passers. 

When he has said good night she calls him back. He puts his 
foot on the step and bends towards her. She says not a word, but 
takes his head between her hands and kisses him passionately, again 
and again, on lips and eyes and forehead, then leans back suddenly 
and the fiacre drives on. 

It is late when he reaches the theatre, but people are still throng- 
ing in at the doors, for Mademoiselle Fernande’s name, which stares 
from the affiches in red letters a foot long, is a potent attraction to a 
certain class of play-goers. 

When he enters, the farce which serves as a lever du rideau is just 
over, and the band is playing a pot-powrri of popular airs during the 
entr’acte. 

He takes the seat which the owvreuse indicates, a fauteuil @orchestre 
in the second row from the stage, and looks round confusedly, be- 
wildered by the sudden change of scene. 

His eyes are dazzled by the glare of gas, the close hot atmosphere 
of the theatre stifles him, after breathing all day the sweet pure 
country air. Through all the blatant noise of the band he hears the 
ripple of the water round the boat, the whisper of the wind through 
the trees. 

He looks resolutely at the drop-scene, but the Corinthian temple 
and palm-trees and impossibly blue mountains fade like a dissolving- 
view, and give place to a sweet vision framed in green leaves of a 
tender exquisite face with the bloom of a wild rose upon it. 
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“De Perny is not at his post to-night, apparently,” says a voice 
near him. His right-hand neighbour is speaking to a friend on the 
seat behind. 

“Pardon, he is here as usual, in the loges de cété ; the second on 
the left.” André mechanically glances towards the Marquis de 
Perny’s box, and catches a glimpse of the sallow, blasé, cynical face of 
a man of forty, who looks ten years older. 

“He is wonderfully constant—for him,” remarks the first speaker. 

“He is infatuated, simply that. And she cares about as much for 
him as for last night’s bouquets. I could tell you something——” 

The rest of the sentence is whispered into the ear of his companion, 
who stares, then laughs. 

“ La drélesse! But are you sure it was she? In the dusk, 
Ou: ”? 
we As sure as I am that you are you, mon cher. I recognised her at 
once, and, what is more, I saw that she recognised me.” 

“And the man, what like was he?” 

“Some poor devil. Student, clerk, employé, gue sais-je? One 
returns to one’s first love, you see ; at heart the girl is a grisette still, 
and perhaps . Chut! they are beginning.” 

The curtain rises on the first scene of ‘La Reine Papillonette.’ 

Listlessly enough André watches the movements on the stage, 
which is crowded with gay and varied groups, until a sudden break 
in the music and expectant stir among the audience announce that 
“la Fernande ” is about to make her entrance on the scene. 

There is a moment’s pause, then the band strikes up a dainty 
tripping measure, and-—greeted with a burst of applause that makes 
the theatre ring—‘ Queen Butterfly ” flutters on to the stage. 

Again and again the applause rings out, and every lorgnette is 
directed towards the danseuse ; but André, after one glance, averts his 
eyes with a shudder, for this dancer, with false colour on her cheeks 
and lips, and jewels on her bare white bosom, is like a horrible travesty 
of—Primrose. 

In spite of himself he looks at her again, and now his heart begins 
to throb with a nameless dread, and he turns suddenly cold, as if an 
icy hand had clutehed him. 

As she approaches the footlights, he sees her eyes travel from face 
to face along the second row of seats till they come to his—and pause. 

Then, with a shock that he feels through all his frame, he recognises 
her. It is Primrose. 

Light as thistle-down she flutters forward, her arms, to which 
gauzy wings are attached, outspread, her little feet seeming searcely 
to touch the boards. The dancer’s conventional smile is on her lips, 
but her eyes, which are fixed upon her lover’s, have the look of a soul 
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in pain. In all the crowded theatre she sees only him, as he sees 
only her. 

Mechanically, as it seems, she comes on, her eyes riveted to his face, 
till she is close to the footlights—recklessly close, so that there is a 
murmur of apprehension among the audience, and several voices shout 
to ler to keep back. 

In the same moment the murmur rises to a cry of horror, as a glare 
of light and a sheet of flame leap up suddenly round the airy figure. 
Uttering shriek upon shriek she rushes up the boards. 

How he reaches it André never afterwards knows, but before any 
one else can approach her he is on the stage, he has seized her in his 
arms, and is wildly trying to beat down the flames with his bare 
hands. A baize covering is thrown to him, he wraps her in it and 
throws her down, and holds her down in spite of her frantic struggles, 
till the flames are extinguished. 

Then he lifts her—poor scorched butterfly—and carries her to her 
dressing-room. 

A doctor is already there, and the room is crowded with horror- 
stricken and compassionate faces. The Marquis de Perny’s is not 
among them. It is a painful scene, and the Marquis avoids painful 
scenes on principle. 

Primrose is conscious. Her eyes are wide open, and very bright, 
but there is a bluish pallor on her face, and her features are drawn 
and pinched. 

The doctor gently lifts the wrapper. The flames have spared her 
face, her feet, and one hand and arm. The rest-—-— 

After one glance he replaces the covering. 

“T will give her an anesthetic.” That is all he says. 

She has watched his face with her bright anxious eyes, and reads 
her sentence of death upon it. 

She puts out her unwounded hand to her lover, who kneels at her 
side, miserably watching her. 

“T have kept my word,” she says with a forlorn smile; “you 
know now who ‘Primrose’ is. Come closer. There is something I 
want to say——” 

“ Not now, not now,” he falters. 

“ When, if not now?” she asks significantly. “Mon ami,” she 
whispers, “it was all true that—I told you—the first time we met. 
The woman who took me from my mother was a dancer. When I 
left her I—was quite alone.” 

A faint flush creeps to her white cheek. 

“Yet was I only happy when I could get away for an hour or two 
in my old poor dress, like I did—that day—raise my head !” 

She draws a few labouring breaths and goes on: “I ought never 
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to have met you again, but it was like breathing pure air to be with 
you, and when I learned to love you——” 

A spasm of pain interrupts her; she shudders in his arms. He 
turns fiercely on the doctor. 

“ Give her something ; do something,” he says hoarsely. 

But when the surgeon approaches she turns her head resolutely 
away. 

“No, no,” she repeats, with the ghost of her old wilful manner; 
“T will not be stupefied. André——” 

He has to bend close now, to catch the words. 

“Dear, I want you to say, if you can, ‘I forgive you.’ Just those 
words.” 

Out of the depths of his breaking heart he says them, while his 
tears fall on her face like rain. 

“Primrose—for God’s sake—do not leave me! Live for me, 
oh, live for me!” 

She shakes her head with a piteously tender smile. 

*T would not if I could, dearest ; it is better—better as it is.” 

She puts up her hand and strokes his face. 

“Don’t grieve; forget me. Yet not—quite. Think of me—some- 
times—in spring—when the primroses are growing—on—my——” 

Her voice dies away in an inarticulate murmur, but her hand still 


seeks his; and her eyes dwell upon his face till the film of death 
gathers over them. 











Mercury's Message. 


Suggested by the Flying Mercury of John of Bologna. 


1. 
Psycue! haste thee—for the gathered gods await thee ; 
Hebe crowns the cup of life that thou must taste, 
And Apollo ranks his tuneful choir to féte thee: 
Haste thee! Psyche, haste! 


2. 
Psyche! haste thee—heed not raiment for the wedding, 
For thy robe shall be the saffron of the dawn; 
And the Hours will lead the bridal train a-shredding 
Of the stars that blossom thick on Heaven’s lawn. 


3. 
Aphrodite of her anger has repented, 
And will welcome thee a daughter to her side, 
And her tirewomen will cull the sweetest-scented 
Of her roses as a garland for the bride. 


4, 
Art thou coy, child?—then on Eros’ marble shoulder 
Thou canst lay the head, and hide the blushing cheek ; 
Should the shelter where thou twin’st thee make thee bolder, 
Why, the rosy lips will not be far to seek. 


5. 


Are thy pretty painted wings so very tender? 
But the tempest cannot bruise nor ruffle there, 

Nor the rain-cloud nor the snow-storm mar the splendour 
Of the stilly silver surface of the air. 


VOL. LILI. 











MERCURY’S MESSAGE. 


6. 
Dost mistrust thee that the way is far to fare thee, 
That the senses swoon as o’er the world we fleet? 
On then, fear not! in my arms I'll safely bear thee, 
Thou canst trust thee to the oaring of my feet. 


7. 


I have sandals that can soar above the mountain, 
I have sandals that can swoop below the deep; 
Aye upon them is the spray of ocean’s fountain, 
And upon them is the dew of Heaven’s steep. 


8. 
I’ve a wand wherewith to close the eyes of mortals, 
It shall lull thee into dreams of Eros’ love; 
I've a wand wherewith to ope the vision’s portals, 
It shall wake thee to the truth of joys above. 


9. 
Psyche! speed thee! speed—for Hermes may not tarry, 
Lest his message have reproaches for its meed. 
Psyche! speed thee! it is fully time to marry ; 
Speed thee! Psyche! speed! 
E. ARMSTRONG. 
























Ministers and Marims. 
Vill. HALIFAX—“IN MEDIO TUTISSIMUS IBIS.” 


By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘LIFE AND Times OF PrRiIncE CHARLES STUART,’ ETC. 





From the days of Thales to the days of the latest interpreter of 
Comte, Philosophy has never ceased to inculcate the advantages of 
moderation. In all things, save where vice casts its shadow, the 
middle course—that course which on the one side abjures the rigidity 
of abstinence and on the other side the excess of license—is always the 
safest as well as the wisest and most tolerant. Compromise is the 
keystone which supports the arch of the truest morality and the most 
useful policy ; and compromise is only another word for walking in 
that middle path which every pedestrian in his journey through life 
should find the widest and least beset with danger. The most 
religious man is he whose creed avoids the intolerance of the bigot on 
the one hand and the indifference of the sceptic on the other, whilst 
keeping that middle course where truth, justice, and mercy are only 
to be found. The wisest statesman is he who holds himself aloof 
from the violence and narrowness of party spirit, content with the 
wisdom, latitude, and practical policy which never fail to illumine 
the middle path. The commercial man whose property is the most 
lasting is he who equally shuns the recklessness of the gambler .and 
the timidity of the over-cautious. The most polished man is he who 
effects a compromise between the offensive independence of the dema- 
gogue and the degrading servility of the courtier. The healthiest man 
is he who neither worries himself with the fears of the valetudinarian 
nor abandons himself to the license of the dissipated. In short, 
moderation is the strength of religion, the secret of wisdom, and the 
sap of a sound morality. Extremes are always a sign of weakness. 
It is better for men to be total abstainers than to be drunkards; but 
the temperance movement is based on the fact that the rude and the 
ignorant are too weak to keep that middle course of cautious and 
legitimate indulgence between the extremes of excess and renuncia- 
tion. It is neither the ablest nor the strongest who, to escape from 
doubt, have recourse to the creed of superstition or to the nega- 
tions of infidelity. It is not courage but often weakness which 
immures a man within the walls of a monastery; he is courageous 
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who meets temptation and crushes it, not he who from fear of falling 
adopts the extreme of absolute withdrawal from the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life. The truth is that history and experience both teach us 
that the maxim In medio tutissimus ibis is hard to be obeyed. 
It is easier to be a destructive Radical or an obstructive Tory than a 
wise and moderate politician. It is easier to be superstitious or 
unbelieving than to profess a faith which holds the truth of Rome 
without her errors, and which, though appealing to intelligence, yet 
places stern restrictions upon the inquiries of intellect. It is easier 
to be an abstainer than to be content with modest indulgence. It is 
easier to be a recluse than a good man of the world. It is easier to 
be a savage critic or a fulsome panegyrist than to condemn justly or 
praise wisely. The passions, the prejudices, and the impulsiveness of 
human nature all tend to make men rush into extremes. 

He whose motto is In medio tutissimus cbis must necessarily be 
one whose intellectual gifts are clear and sound, whose passions are 
kept well under control, whose judgment is cold and balanced, and 
who, confident in his strength, feels able to separate himself from his 
fellows, and to stand by his own opinions. 

Such a man was Halifax, the brilliant statesman of the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and the representative of the Order of the 
Trimmers. A magnificent intellect, enriched by all the charms of 
culture, a splendid and convincing eloquence, a keen wit, a temper 
always on the side of toleration, he stands out, in an age which gave to 
the world such names as Clarendon, Shaftesbury, Sunderland, Algernon 
Sydney, Danby, Temple, and Godolphin, as one of the most prominent 
among the forces of English politics of his day. Yet the secret of 
his eminence was due, not to his lofty rank, not to his commanding 
talents, not to his lavish generosity, but to his sound and exquisite 
sense of moderation. Throughout the stormy times in which it was 
his lot to be placed his voice was always raised in favour of the 
adoption of a middle course. He disapproved of the gloomy fanaticism 
of the Puritan, of the lawless revelry of the Cavalier, of the oppres- 
sion of the Dissenters, of the persecution of the Papists, of the 
tyranny exercised by the second James over the Anglican hierarchy. 
He did not hold with Cromwell that the royal prerogative was 
dangerous to liberty; he did not hold with James that the preroga- 
tive was a divinity implicitly to be worshipped. When the Puritan 
was supreme he opposed the harsh, narrow teaching of his doctrine ; 
when the Anglican was dealing out his vindictive policy he sympa- 
thised with the sufferers; and when the Papist was busy ejecting, 
confiscating, and imprisoning, none more firmly denounced his pro- 
ceedings than Halifax. In medio tutissimus ibis was his political 
shibboleth. During his lifetime change after change had taken 
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place. He had seen royalty deposed and expiating its crimes upon 
the scaffold. He had lived under the stern rule of Cromwell, and had 
witnessed the stormy scenes of the Interregnum. He had taken the 
oath of fealty when the old line was restored, and had given in his 
adhesion when the House of Orange ousted the House of Stuart from 
the throne. He had seen Monarchy make way for Republicanism ; 
Republicanism gladly return to Monarchy, and Monarchy develop into 
Autocracy. Atone hour he’watched Puritans persecuting Churchmen ; 
at another Churchmen persecuting Nonconformists; and at a third 
Papists persecuting both Church and Dissent. He had found himself 
jiving under the repellant piety of the Protectorate, under the open 
profligacy of the Restoration, under the bigotry of a Popish revival, 
and he had been spared to”see the dawn of freedom under William the 
Deliverer. Yet amid such vicissitudes as seldom fall within the scope 
of one lifetime, he had been true to himself and to the principles he 
advocated. 

From the collection of Maxims of State he drew up, he reveals the 
nature of his political opinions. In their utterance we see him 
occupying the middle-ground between the classical Republicanism of 
Algernon Sydney and the strong Toryism of the Oxford school. Let 
us give ear to a few of his sentiments. 

A prince who exalts his own authority above the laws is like 
letting in his enemy to surprise his guards. A prince who says he 
can do no good, except he may do everything, teaches the people to 
say they are slaves if they must not do whatever they have a mind 
to. Power and liberty are like heat and moisture: where they are 
well mixed everything prospers; where they are single they are 
destructive. Arbitrary power is like most things that are very hard 
—very apt to break. It is safer for a prince to judge of men by 
what they do to one another than by what they do to him; a knave 
between man and man can never be honest to a king. It is less 
dangerous for a prince to mind too much what the people say than 
too little; if he follow his own opinion too soon, he is in danger of 
repenting it too late. A wise prince will support good servants 
against men’s anger, and not support ill ones against their complaint. 
Parties in a state generally, like freebooters, hang out false colours ; 
the pretence is the public good; the real business is to catch prizes 
—like the Tartars who, wherever they succeed, instead of im- 
proving their victory, at once fall upon the baggage. The people will 
ever suspect the remedies for the diseases of the state where they are 
wholly excluded from seeing how they are prepared. Changing hands 
without changing measures is like a drunkard in a dropsy, changing 
his doctors and not his diet. Ignorance, though ever so well born, 
should never be admitted to spoil the public business. He who 
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thinks his place below him will certainly be below his place. A 
people may let a king fall, yet still remain a people; but if a king let 
his people slip from him, he is no longer king. 

We at the present day, living under the safeguard of parliamentary 
government, and accustomed to its priceless advantages, may deem 
these observations of Halifax as the tritest of truths, but they were 
new and courageous in the days when the royal prerogative was unduly 
exalted, when lofty birth or a monarch’s friendship was the chief 
road to high office, when there were ministers but no ministry, and 
Parliament was without a popular representative system. 

Thus the views of Halifax were those of an eclectic politician. He 
saw that there was good in all systems of government, and in all 
opinions of men, and he accepted the good and winnowed out the evil. 
He accepted the liberalism of the Republican without his destructive- 
ness. He accepted the loyalty of the Royalist without his Filmer-like 
servility. He accepted the zeal of the bigot without his fury or his 
prejudices. He accepted the gaiety of the Cavalier without his 
debauchery. He was, as he admitted with pride, a Trimmer. 

And what is that “beast called a Trimmer,” he cries? The name 
signifies no more than this, he answers: “That if men are together 
in a boat and one part of the company would weigh it down on one 
side, another would make it lean as much to the contrary ; it happens 
there is a third opinion, of those who conceive it would do as well if 
the boat went even without endangering the passengers.” Now by 
what figure in language, he asks, can such conduct be construed into 
a fault, or, what is worse, be considered a heresy? On the contrary, 
the creed of a Trimmer, he assures us, instead of being opposed 
and abused, ought to be professed by every Englishman, for its articles 
of faith are not only stamped upon the features of his island, but upon 
the institutions of his government. The climate of England, he says, 
is a Trimmer “ between that part of the world where men are roasted, 
and the other where they are frozen.” The Church of England is 
a Trimmer “ between the phrensy of Platonic visions and the lethargic 
ignorance of Popish dreams.” The laws of England are Trimmers 
“between the excess of unbounded power and the extravagance of 
liberty not enough restrained.” Nay, more, virtue itself has always 
been thought a Trimmer; “and to have its dwelling in the middle 
between the two extremes.” And is not God Almighty himself, he 
asks, divided “ between His two great attributes, His mercy and His 
justice ?” “In such company our Trimmer,” writes Halifax, speaking 
of himself, in his brilliant tract ‘The Character of a Trimmer,’ “is 
not ashamed of his name, and willingly leaves to the bold champions 
of either extreme the honour of contending with no less adversaries 
than Nature, Religion, Liberty, Prudence, Humanity, and Common- 
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Sense.” Imbued with such views, the aim of Halifax was to keep the 
boat of the Constitution even when its safety was imperilled by 
the storms of Republicanism, by the undercurrents of an indolent 
Monarchy, or by the whirlpools and quicksands of an insidious 
Despotism. He was neither the sails nor the oars, but the ballast. 

Of the life of George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, little is 
known beyond what is woven into the texture of our history. His is 
one of the few great names which biography has failed to preserve. 
He was one of the most brilliant orators of his time, but his speeches 
are as hopelessly lost as those of Bolingbroke. He was a wit, but we 
know scarcely any of his sayings. His literary gifts were marked, and 
frequently employed, but all we have of his labours is one small 
volume of letters and political tracts, not easily to be met with. He 
is a great man, whose reputation depends almost entirely upon hearsay. 
Amongst those who occupy a niche in the Temple of Fame none has 
left so little trace behind him, both of the man and of ‘his work, as 
Halifax. We know that he was the eldest son of an old Yorkshire 
baronet, and was born in 1630; that he was created a peer for his 
efforts in bringing about the Restoration ; that he was the friend of 
Charles II., and filled more than one high diplomatic post; that his 
eloquence defeated the Exclusion Bill; that he opposed the policy of 
James II. ; that he was speaker of the House of Lords when William 
and Mary were called to the throne ; that he was the author of a few 
forgotten political tracts; and that he died in 1695. Beyond these 
facts we know but little. 

The first time that Halifax prominently appears upon the stage of 
politics is on the establishment of the new council by Sir William 
Temple. Not many years had been allowed to follow the event of 
the Restoration before our second Charles, by his indolence, his 
profligacy, and his disloyalty, had succeeded in alienating the affections 
and good wishes of the nation. A series of disasters had at the same 
time greatly helped to increase this separation between the King 
and the people. War had been declared against Holland, and the 
Dutch had inflicted the severest humiliations upon England. A 
terrible pestilence had swept through the country, devastating every 
town, city, and village in the island, and causing with its fatal 
breath the death of well-nigh a hundred thousand souls. Hardly 
had the Plague been stayed than an awful fire—the most awful in 
the whole history of urban conflagrations—broke out in London, and 
half the city lay smouldering in ruins. Heavy taxes to meet the 
extravagance of the King and the expenditure of the treasury were 
laid upon the people, paralysing all industries. The Church of 
England, now that she was at length supreme, was busy paying off 
old scores by persecuting all outside her pale. France was scattering 
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her gold throughout the country—bribing the King, bribing the 
ministers, bribing the Parliament, bribing everywhere and every one. 
Her aim was to secure the neutrality of England, and then pursue her 
ambitious designs upon the United Provinces, Belgium, and Spain. 
Clever as she was, her designs were seen through by the English 
patriotic party, whose blood boiled at the base acquiescence of their 
court and its conspirators in her schemes. A cry was raised that 
England was the secret vassal of France, that Popery was to be 
restored, and that our parliamentary system was to be crushed. 

The angry murmurs of an indignant people were too threatening 
to be treated with indifference. Parliament was summoned, the 
elections were opposed to royal interests, and then the reaction began. 
The Test Act dealt a severe blow to the ambition of the Duke of 
York, the Cabal was dissolved, Titus Oates was the hero of the hour, 
and Danby, who had schemed for the establishment of an absolute 
monarchy, was met with the terrors of impeachment. Charles, now 
fully conscious that the Parliament was determined to put a stop to 
his intrigues with France, and to his efforts in favour of Popery, 
looked round for some trusty friend to help him in his extremity with 
sound advice. His eye lighted upon Sir William Temple, the author 
of the Triple Alliance, and who from his opposition to the proceedings 
of the Cabal, and from his stainless name, possessed the confidence of 
the country. He was appointed chief adviser of the Crown. The 
experienced glance of Temple soon took in the difficulties of the 
situation. He represented to his sovereign that as the jealousies of 
the nation were extreme, it was necessary to cure them by some sure 
remedy. The legislature, conscious of its power, was gradually en- 
croaching upon the executive. To refuse all the demands of Parlia- 
ment was dangerous; whilst to grant all its demands was equally 
dangerous. The plan, therefore, to adopt, was to introduce into the 
King’s Council certain men in favour of the popular party who enjoyed 
the confidence of the people. A combination of men which supported 
the royal policy with a combination of men which advocated the 
popular policy would obviate the difficulty. Fewer concessions from 
the King would be demanded, whilst all unreasonable requests could 
safely be refused. The suggestion of Temple was accepted. A new 
Privy Council was formed. The number of its members was fixed 
at thirty, fifteen of whom were to be the chief ministers of state, of 
law, and of religion, whilst the other fifteen were to be noblemen and 
gentlemen of good fortune and high character, but bound by no ties 
of interest to the court. To this council every political secret was to 
be intrusted, and the King declared that on every occasion he would 
be guided by its advice. 

Of this influential body Halifax became one of its most weighty 
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advisers. The post exactly suited his philosophical principles and 
middle-course views. The Council of Thirty was to hold the 
balance between a desire to exalt the Prerogative and a desire to 
exalt Republicanism, between an aggressive hate of France and a 
base subservience to France, between Popery and Protestantism, and 
between a culpable economy and a reckless extravagance. In medio 
tutissimus abis was to be the motto of its proceedings, and the 
brilliant Trimmer gladly gave his services in the cause of moderation. 
On his name being mentioned by Temple to Charles for a seat at the 
new board, the King opposed the appointment; Halifax as an 
Englishman, a man of honour, and a philosophical politician, had 
loudly protested against the policy of the Cabal, the meditated 
restoration of Popery, and the treacherous intrigues with Versailles. 
Temple therefore had no light task in convincing his master that the 
appointment of so firm and frank an enemy was desirable for the 
interests of the royal cause. But the King soon discovered that his 
fears were premature. The social charms of Halifax, his wit, his 
gaiety, his undoubted talents, speedily made him one of the favourites 
at Whitehall. 

Nor was he less agreeable as a political adherent. He was a 
Trimmer. When in the earlier years of the Restoration, the pre- 
rogative was fast developing into a despotism, he had been the 
advocate of popular principles so as to restore something like 
equilibrium to the boat of the constitution. But the tide had now 
turned, and as action and reaction are the chief movements in politics, 
popular principles in their turn required the ballast of the Trimmer’s 
moderation. As his voice had been raised against arbitrary power, 
and the encroachments of Popery, so now he cautioned the Parliament 
from infringing upon the privileges of the sovereign, and suggested 
that the control of Roman Catholicism did not imply its persecution. 
But the new Council was one of those brilliant lights which occasion- 
ally appear in the political sky only to be suddenly extinguished. In 
theory, the scheme of Temple gave every prospect of success, but in 
practice difficulties soon presented themselves. The Council of Thirty, 
as was inevitable with so large a body, gradually resolved itself into a 
coterie, of which Halifax was the head, jealousies and divisions con- 
sequently broke out amongst those whose advice was unasked, whilst 
to add to the process of disintegration Charles, with true Stuart fidelity, 
accepted the suggestions of the Council when it suited him, but rejected 
them when inconvenient. 

The burning question of the hour was the Exclusion Bill. On the 
death of Charles, was his brother the Duke of York to succeed to the 
throne, or was he to be deprived of his right on account of his 
religion? That was the incessant topic of discussion. The King 
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was ready to grant any conditions provided the question of the 
succession was left untouched. The Council was divided upon the 
subject, Halifax and his colleagues being opposed to the Exclusion 
Bill, whilst Shaftesbury and those who thought with him strongly 
advocated the disinheritance of the Duke of York. The Trimmer, as 
was his custom, wished to adopt a middle course. He thought it 
dangerous to the principles of our government to alter the hereditary 
succession. He thought it equally dangerous that a Roman Catholic 
should be seated on the throne of a Protestant country. But there 
was a mean between the two extremes. In medio tutissimus ibis. 
He would allow the Duke of York to wear the crown, but his power 
was to be restricted. A Roman Catholic King was not to dispense 
ecclesiastical patronage. A Roman Catholic King was not to declare 
peace or war. A Roman Catholic King was not to touch the public 
money. ‘These rights were to be exercised alone by Parliament. In 
other words, a Roman Catholic King would be permitted to reign, 
whilst a Protestant country was to govern. But the views of Halifax 
were in a minority. The House of Commons was in favour of the 
Exclusion Bill, and the majority of the Council thought it prudent to 
re-echo the wishes of the Lower House. Charles, however, with true 
Stuart hauteur, declined to listen to the House of Commons, and 
without seeking the advice of his new Council quietly went down to 
Westminster and prorogued Parliament. For his support on this 
occasion Halifax was created an earl. 

But neither dissolutions nor unconstitutional prorogations could 
succeed in shelving the disagreeable subject. A Papist should never 
ascend the throne of England. The country at large bore no personal 
ill-will to the Duke of York, but it was resolved that a man who held 
his religious opinions should never rule the State. Even if the Duke 
were shorn of his power, as had been suggested, the mighty influence of 
his position would be most dangerous to the Protestant interests of the 
nation. The sound common-sense of the people told them that a 
Roman Catholic King at the head of English affairs, no matter how 
he was shackled, signified the undermining of the Church of England, 
a foreign policy in support of Popery, and insidious inroads upon 
the national liberties. A time was to come when such predictions 
were only too literally fulfilled. It was impossible for Charles, with 
the fate of his father before his eyes, to prevent the Houses from 
being assembled. Scarcely had the speaker been elected to the chair 
than the Commons brought forward the Exclusion Bill. The majority 
in the Lower Chamber were more in favour of the national good than 
of the divinity of hereditary right, and the Bill rapidly. reached its 
third reading. It was now sent up to the House of Lords. Here 
opinion was more hostile to the measure. The bishops rallied round 
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the throne. Many of the great nobles, as became men who belonged 
to a privileged order, stoutly defended the principle of hereditary 
right. Their own interest seemed to be bound up in the question. 
If the succession could be overthrown, what was to prevent their own 
existence meeting the same fate? The sanctity of the Prerogative was 
the guarantee for the sanctity of the Peerage. Still there was a large 
body of peers, led by the active Shaftesbury, who felt that a Roman 
Catholic King would be fatal to the welfare of the constitution, and 
who were unselfishly prepared to vote according to their convictions. 
But the splendid eloquence of Halifax, we are told, conquered all 
opposition. He denounced the Bill with all the wit and logic at his 
command, breaking the ranks of the Exclusionists and converting the 
waverers. Of his speeches on that occasion we have no trace; we 
have but to content ourselves with the evidence of contemporary hearsay. 
“Of powerful eloquence and great parts were the Duke’s enemies,” 
says an old writer, “who did assert the Bill; but a noble Lord 
appeared against it who that day in all the force of speech, in reason, 
in arguments of what could concern the public or the private 
interests of men, in honour, in conscience, in estate, did outdo himself 
and every other man; and in fine his conduct and his parts were both 
victorious, and by him all the wit and malice of that party were over- 
thrown.” Certain it is that the voice of Halifax, and of Halifax alone, 
was the cause of the rejection of the measure. Oratory presents but two 
such tributes to its might; the one is the defeat of the Exclusion Bill 
by the Trimmer, the other the defeat of the Peerage Bill by Walpole. 

The Trimmer was now in high favour at court. He was the favourite 
adviser of the Crown, he was created a marquis, he held the office of 
privy seal, and he commanded an authority in the Council-chamber 
such as no other minister then possessed. Nor was his moderate 
and balancing policy unneeded. Consequent upon the defeat of the 
Exclusion Bill a violent reaction had set in. The opposition to the 
Duke of York had given place to an admiration of the manner in 
which the King had maintained the rights of his brother. The perse- 
cutions against the Roman Catholics ceased, and were succeeded by an 
aggressive hostility against the Republicans. In the revolution of the 
wheel of Fortune the Tories were now uppermost, and the Whigs, 
unpopular and disorganised, beneath. Charles, who in spite of his 
indolence had a keen eye after his own interests, was not slow to take 
advantage of the pronounced loyalty of the country. He detested the 
restrictions of a Parliament with true Stuart hate, and he accordingly 
declined to place himself in its power. As the law then stood there 
was no necessity for him to convene the Chambers for three years ; 
but dissatisfied with even that liberal amount of entire freedom, when the 
appointed time came round for the meeting of Parliament no writs 
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were issued, and the halls at Westminster still remained vacant. The 
taxes had been gathered in; the Treasury was full enough for his 
personal needs ; even should he be in want of money he could always 
apply to France, and of the two alternatives he preferred to be a sup- 
pliant upon Louis than upon the English people. With an ingenuity 
that showed no ignorance of the machinery of our constitution, Charles 
set to work to make it play only royal tunes. He appointed only 
such judges as would administer the justice he desired. The sheriffs 
were his creatures, and consequently all juries that were empanelled 
were packed and partial. No one was appointed to office who did not 
advocate the royal policy. In short the aim of the King was, without 
acting contrary to the law, to transform the law into a most potent 
engine of oppression by causing it to interpret his wishes in his own 
way, and thus legalise confiscation and sanction despotism. How 
well he succeeded we know by the destruction of City charters, the 
executions on Tower Hill, the one-sided judgments of judges, the 
verdicts of prejudiced juries, and the hundreds of warrants that were 
issued, 

These illegal proceedings met with the strong disapproval of 
Halifax. When the people were encroaching upon the prerogative, 
as in the case of the Exclusion Bill, he opposed the popular side; but 
now that the Crown was in its turn infringing upon the rights of the 
nation, he took part with the oppressed. He desired that the Houses 
of Parliament should be convened. He denounced the manner in 
which justice was distorted. He spoke in favour of the persecuted 
Republicans and Nonconformists. Now that the succession of the 
Duke of York was decided upon, he requested that limits should 
be set by law to the power of a Roman Catholic sovereign when 
ealled to the throne. But the geniality of the King, the popularity of 
the Tories, the authority of the Anglican Church, and, above all, the 
bribes that were freely scattered thoughout the country by France, 
_ were too strong to let the voice of the Trimmer be heard. The object 

of French diplomacy was to keep England in a state of internal dis- 
quiet, so that the ambitious designs of the House of Bourbon should 
meet with no interference. A private convention had been entered 
into between Charles and Louis, in which our patriotic Stuart had 
agreed, on consideration of receiving two million livres for one year, 
and five hundred thousand crowns for two more years, not to assemble 
Parliament nor to use the power of England to hinder the aggressive 
policy of France. Once assured of the neutrality of England, the 
eourt of Versailles had no other country to fear. The proud monarchy 
of Spain was fast decaying. The German empire had to engage all its 
resources to defeat the terrible Turks on the Danube. Russia was as 
yet unknown in the European family of nations. Holland and Sweden, 
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gallant little kingdoms in themselves, were useful as allies, but harm- 
less as solitary foes. 

The supineness of England was therefore the opportunity of 
France. Louis assembled his troops, and threw down the gauntlet 
to Europe. He seized Strasbourg and Luxembourg. He encroached 
upon the territories of Spain. He captured Courtray and Dismunde. 
He humbled Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. He bombarded Genoa and 
made the Doge sue for mercy. Since the days of Charlemagne, no 
sovereign in Europe had acted so much the part of master and judge 
as le grand monarque. But at any moment the fears or jealousy of 
England might be awakened, and the daring schemes of France over- 
thrown. Louis therefore sent instructions to his wily ambassador in 
London to bribe freely on all sides. Barillon was precisely the diplo- 
matist to play a double game. He pitted party against party, and 
enjoyed the mischievous confusion that arose. He told the Republicans 
that France was in favour of popular principles, and that the only 
prospect of establishing an English republic upon the ruins of an 
English monarchy was by the help of France. He damped the ardour 
of the war party by saying that the troops raised by Parliament to 
attack France would inevitably be used by such a king as Charles, not 
against Louis, but against the liberties of England. He informed the 
royalist that France was his truest friend, who would defend to the 
last the principles of hereditary succession. He told the Puritan that 
France was in reality a deadly foe to the House of Stuart. In the 
lists published by Dalrymple, we see how generously the French 
ambassador distributed his livres, and how men of all political opinions 
became his victims. The keen Trimmer, however, was not amongst 
their number; the designs of the subtle Frenchman never deceived 
him, and he declined to be bought. 


“T find,” writes Lord Preston, the English envoy at Paris, to Halifax— 
“T find that your lordship lies still under the same misfortune of being no 
favourite to this court, and Monsieur Barillon dare not do the honour to 
shine upon you since his master frowneth. They know very well your 
lordship’s qualifications, which make them fear and consequently hate you; 
and be assured, my lord, if all their strength can send you to Rufford (the 
country seat of Halifax) it shall be employed for that end. Two things I 
hear they particularly object against you—your secrecy, and your being 


incapable of being corrupted. Against these two things I know they have 
declared.” 


Lord Preston was no false prophet. All the arts of Barillon were 
employed to expel the Trimmer from office, but Charles refused to be 
deprived of the advice of his moderate and faithful counsellor. Thus 
months passed, Halifax imploring the King to assemble Parliament 


and break with Louis, Charles yielding, then withdrawing, and in his 
indecision doing nothing. 
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But the merry monarch was soon to be removed from all scenes of 
political strife and plot. He was unexpectedly attacked by illness, 
and after a few days’ suffering passed to his rest. His brother was 
now called to the throne. Between James and Halifax there was 
little cordiality. The bigot had nothing in common with the Trimmer. 
The views of James were harsh, narrow, and despotic; he preferred 
extreme measures to a compromise, and provided he gained his ends 
was indifferent to the means. He was deficient precisely in those 
qualities which made up the philosophy of Halifax. It was true 
that the Trimmer had stoutly stood by the royal side during the 
debates upon the Exclusion Bill, but his subsequent conduct had 
alienated the affections of the object of his defence. He was no friend 
to Popery, he detested the influence of France over English politics, 
and he had opposed the return, in defiance of the Test Act, of the Duke 
of York to the Admiralty. Indeed, the Duke of York had more than 
once alleged that the Trimmer was as much a Republican as Algernon 
Sydney. Still Halifax was too great a force in the politics of the 
hour to be at once rudely dismissed. He was, however, requested to 
give up the privy seal, and to content himself with the less responsible 
post of president of the Council. “I know him well,” said James to 
Barillon, referring to Halifax ; “I never can trust him. He shall 
have no share in the management of public business. As to the 
place which I have given him, it will just serve to show how little 
influence he has.” ‘Then meeting Halifax, the treacherous monarch 
smilingly declared, “ All the past is forgotten, except the service 
which you did me in the debate on the Exclusion Bill.” 

But the overthrow of the Trimmer was only a question of a few 
months. James, in spite of the resolutions with which he began his 
reign of maintaining the established constitution in Church and State, 
soon showed the nature of his sincerity. He was still the dependent, 
as his brother had been before him, upon France. Contrary to the 
law, he publicly celebrated the rites of his religion in his palace. He 
filled the Government with his tools and hirelings. He persecuted 
Scotch Puritans and English Dissenters with a spite and a virulence 
that recalled the days of Queen Mary. All who had opposed his 
succession felt now the weight of his heavy hand. Imprisonments, 
executions, and spoliations were daily entries in the royal diary. 
Tyranny grows by what it feeds upon. Delighted at his absolute 
position and at the success which rewarded his despotic efforts, James 
determined to proceed to further extremities. He was a Roman 
Catholic, he had restored the worship of the mass at Whitehall, he 
had openly favoured those of his faith, he would now prove himself a 
true son of the Church. According to the clauses of the Test Act, no 
Papist could hold civil or military office. The King now informed 
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his Council that it was his intention to repeal a prohibition so offensive 
to himself and to those of his religion. Halifax manfully braved 
his monarch’s anger by calmly denouncing such a step: it was an 
invasion, he said, of those laws which protected the liberties of the 
people, it was a deliberate breaking of the royal promise given at the 
accession, it was contrary to the religious feeling of the country, and 
when the question came before his order, he declared he would assail 
it in the House of Lords. His frankness did not pass unpunished. 
He was dismissed from his office, and his name struck off the list of 
Privy Councillors. In medio tutissimus ibis ; but when treachery has 
to be thwarted, there is no middle course. Decided resistance is the 
only weapon to foil base measures. 

In the retirement of Rufford, Halifax had ample leisure to meditate 
upon the wisdom of his past suggestions. He had opposed the 
Exclusion Bill, deeming it unjust to deprive a man of his hereditary 
rights on account of his religious convictions, but he had strongly 
urged that when a sovereign was called to the throne who professed 
a faith at variance with the institutions of the country over which he 
was to rule, his power should be definitely restricted by law. Such 
advice was the middle course between disinheritance, on the one hand, 
and the chances of misgovernment on the other. His views had, 
however, been rejected, and the consequence was the establishment of 
a Roman Catholic monarch on the throne of a Protestant kingdom 
who was exercising the might of his authority for the destruction of 
the national religion, and the subversion of the national constitution. 
Halifax felt that if the boat was to be kept even, he must trim its 
sides. During the Interregnum he had taken the part of the court 
against the country; under Charles he had taken the part of the 
Papists against the country; he was now to take the part of the 
country against the Papists. Nor had he to wait long. The one aim of 
James was to make the Roman Catholic religion paramount in England. 
For this he intrigued with France, for this he made his insidious 
designs upon the constitution, for this he displayed his dangerous © 
toleration. According to the law no Roman Catholic could serve the 
State; no Roman Catholic procession, with its banners, priests, and 
choristers, could walk the streets; it was even penal for a monk to 
show his frock and shaven head to the crowd. If the Act of 
Uniformity, the Five Mile Act, and the Conventicle Act crushed the 
Dissenter beneath their weight, the Papist was no less the victim of 
disabilities equally severe and mortifying. The King had used all 
his arts with his two great allies, the Tories and the Churchmen, to 
aid him in the repeal of those restrictions which visited upon his 
co-religionists. But he had flattered bishops and humoured country 
gentlemen in vain. Upon one point Parliament was decided: 
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it was dangerous to English interests to emancipate the Roman 
Catholics. 

The King, finding his advances repelled by his friends, extended his 
hand to his enemies. Since the Church and the Cavalier would not 
obey his bidding, he would see how the Quaker and the Nonconformist 
would treat the royal wishes. He issued by his own authority a 
Declaration of Indulgence, granting complete liberty to the professors 
of all creeds. The Presbyterian could preach without a licence. The 
Quaker could speak when the spirit moved him. The Baptist could 
openly draw his hearers together at the meeting-house. And the 
same freedom was accorded to priest and friar, monk and nun. Thus 
the two great parties in the State had changed sides. Dissent, the foe 
of the royal cause, was now its friend ; Anglicanism, the adherent of the 
royal cause, was now its enemy. Around the throne stood the perse- 
cuted Puritan ; in the cold shade of opposition were grouped the Tories, 
who had fought for the Stuart interest, and the clergy, who advocated 
the divine right of kings. But this unnatural alliance had not been 
effected without remonstrance. The Dissenter was warned that there 
was nothing in common between him anda Papist, that he was only the 
tool of the King, and that he would far more wisely serve his interests 
if he threw in his fate with the Church of England. Of all who entered 
the lists against the court on this occasion, none showed himself a truer 
friend to the Nonconformists, or a more far-seeing prophet, than 
Halifax. In a brilliant tract of four pages, entitled ‘A Letter to a 
Dissenter,’ he exposed the weakness and the dangers of the union 
between Royalty and Dissent, and summed up with his usual keenness 
of judgment the consequences that would inevitably ensue from such 
an alliance. He knew, he said, that it was a hard task to destroy new 
friendships: it was like telling lovers in the beginning of their joys 
that they will in a little time have an end. But this union between 
Liberty and Infallibility was bringing together the two most contrary 
things that were in the world, and could not continue. The Church of 
Rome was ever at variance with the spirit of liberty, and it behoved 
Dissenters to be on their guard. 

“The other day,” he cried, “ you were the sons of Belial; now you 
are angels of light. This is a violent change, and it will be fit for you 
to pause upon it before you believe it, if your features are not altered ; 
neither is their opinion of you, whatever may be pretended.” Nor 
was this alliance, he said, complimentary to the Nonconformists. 
They were not the choice of the King, but his refuge. The House of 
Stuart had always made its first courtships to the Church of England, 
and only when rejected there had it offered its lukewarm hand to the 
Dissenter. The Nonconformist could not therefore flatter himself that 
his Majesty had any real inclination for him. “You are only to be 
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hugged now,” laughed the Trimmer, “that you may be the better 
squeezed at another time.” Can any other result, he asked, be 
expected? Is not the Dissenter building upon a foundation of 
paradoxes? Observe Popery, the foe of freedom, is now the only 
friend to Liberty, and having massacred in the North and in the 
West, appears in the guise of an enemy to persecution. The men 
who rose up in arms at Taunton and at Tiverton in the cause of 
a Protestant duke, and whose battle-cry as they threw themselves 
upon the pikes of Faversham at Sedgemoor was the Bible, are now 
above all others eminent for loyalty toa Popish prince. The Quakers, 
whose garb and grammar have moved the derision of a generation, 
“are on a sudden grown the most accomplished men of the kingdom 
in good breeding, and give thanks with the best grace in double-refined 
language. So that I should not wonder though a man of that per- 
suasion, in spite of his hat, should be master of the ceremonies.” 
Is it unreasonable, he urges, that so incompatible a union should 
inspire aught but grave fears? The Dissenter may be rescued from 
the severity of one law, but at the same time by this ill-yoked 
alliance he gives a blow to all the laws by which his religion and 
liberty are protected. It is true he will be relieved of his disabilities, 
but at what a price? He is to interfere with the freedom of elections ; 
he is to justify the dispensing power ; he is to repeal the Test Act, which 
is but the thin end of the wedge for the repeal of all laws made to 
preserve the religion of the country; he is to change the liberty of 
debate into the merit of obedience, and pass only such acts as shall be 
approved by the Roman Consistory ; and he is to accept only such 
indulgence as shall include the Roman Catholic as well as himself. 
“But when the time comes when his newly made friend shall turn 
his enemy, as it inevitably will come, how will the persecuted Dissenter 
defend himself for having given up the question for his advantage ?— 
he cannot recall it when it shall be to his prejudice.” At the present 
moment, presses the Trimmer, it is not a contest between Royalty 
and Republicanism, between Churchman and Puritan, but between 
Protestantism and Popery. The Anglican and the Dissenter believe 
in the same great truths, however varied their interpretation of them. 
Can there be a doubt then that the Dissenter should unite with the 
Church? In the attitude of the Church of England the Dissenter 
should read the policy he ought to adopt. The Church has but to 
give a smile or a kind word to the court for the royal thunder to burst 
again over the heads of the Puritans—“the least glimpse of its 
compliance,” writes Halifax, “ would throw you back into the state of 
suffering, and draw upon you all the arrears of severity which have 
accrued during the time of this kindness to you.” 

“Do not deceive yourselves,” he concludes. “It is not the nature of 
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lasting plants thus to shoot up in a night. The Puritan may look gay and 
green for a little time, but he wants root to give him a countenance. 
Return to your allegiance, therefore, whilst the opportunity is offered. Be 
not tempted by the insincere flattery of a court that despises you. Unite 
with the Church of England, which mourns its former severity towards 
you. Be loyal toyour Protestantism and your Parliament. Let us be 
still, quiet, and undivided, firm at the same time to our religion, our loyalty 
(for our not complying with the King’s religion has no effect upon our 
allegiance), and our laws; and so long as we continue this method it is 
next to impossible that the odds of two hundred to one should lose the bet; 
except the Church of Rome, which hath been so long barren of miracles, 
should now in her declining age be brought to bed of one that would outdo 
the best that she can brag of in her legend.” 

This remonstrance was not without effect. With the exception 
of a lukewarm and mundane minority, the nobler portion of the 
Dissenters declined to be lured to their destruction by the tempta- 
tions of the monarch. To men like Howe, Baxter, and John Bunyan 
the fascinations of a court and the freedom from persecution would 
have been dearly bought by the loss of all that they held most 
precious. In vain James offered them power, preferments, and 
distinctions if they would but throw their fortunes in with the court 
and unite to crush their old enemy the Anglican Church. But their 
stout hearts were not to be softened. The Pope was antichrist, the 
Church of Rome was the scarlet woman, her creed was idolatry and 
flat blasphemy, and they refused to bow themselves in the House of 
Rimmon. Concealing the bitter hate within him, the King felt that 
further effort was useless, and that he must be content with the 
services of the less influential portion of the body which had preferred 
to renounce its Protestantism for his regard and his gifts. What 
these deserters had to expect was soon made evident. As the English 
constitution then stood the King was well-nigh absolute. At the 
present day the direct power of the sovereign is vested in the hands 
' of ministers responsible to the House of Commons, which is, in its 
turn, responsible to the nation. But, under the Stuarts, the King 
ruled as well as reigned; he appointed his own ministers, who were 
responsible to himself alone; whilst the interference of Parliament 
was generally met with the instant dissolution of the Houses. James 
now determined to avail himself to the full of the power placed in 
his hands. He dismissed those of his ministers who were Protestants, 
and filled up their places with Papists. He appointed Papists to the 
benefices of the Church of England. At the universities he com- 
pelled Protestant heads of colleges to make way for Popish deans 
and masters. Papists were heard laying down the law on the bench. 
Papists ruled the counties as lord lieutenants, and only put those of 
their own faith into the commission. Papists were seen commanding 
the most distinguished regiments; Papists hoisted their flag as 
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admirals ; throughout the country the greater part of its authority 
was exercised by those who professed—we do not say by those who 
believed in—the Roman Catholic religion. 

At this preference the Quakers, whose scruples had been re- 
moved, the Dissenters, whose opposition had been bought, and 
the Bible-Christians, who had given up the Bible, were not a 
little indignant. They had united with the court party to prostrate 
the English Church; they had agreed to the clauses of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, they had been abandoned by their con- 
gregations: why should they be excluded from the loaves and 
fishes which were so freely distributed to their Roman Catholic 
comrades? Why should not a Dissenter enjoy the fat revenues of 
a benefice, or wear the robes of a judge, or be appointed to a lucrative 
sinecure? “If the Test Act is to be repealed and the Roman Catholic 
permitted to hold office,” cried the disappointed Nonconformist, “ we 
at least should have an equivalent.” The word, it is said, had but 
recently been introduced into the English language, and at once had 
become a favourite. Nota speech was made, not a pamphlet written, 
but the expression equivalent occupied a conspicuous place in the 
words of the one and the pages of the other. “The world,” sneered 
Halifax, “is always hunting after some extraordinary word to furnish 
the coffee-houses and fill the tracts. We have had Whig and Tory, 
then Trimmer, and now they are forgotten, and equivalent reigns in 
their stead.” 

The chagrin of the mortified Dissenter, who had lost both 
his honour and his congregation, and had as yet gained nothing 
from the royal generosity, amused the peculiar cynicism of Halifax. 
He liked to listen to the moans of the biter when he is bit; he had 
prophesied what would be the result, and he was not displeased that his 
predictions had been fulfilled. The word equivalent rang in his ears ; 
he took the subject up, he examined its meaning, and forthwith there 
proceeded from his pen a keen little tract entitled ‘The Anatomy of 
an Equivalent.’ It was anonymous, but the coffee-houses soon saw 
in its every line the wit and the sting of the author who wrote the 
‘Letter to a Dissenter.’ In this careful dissection of the new phrase, 
the Trimmer laid bare with the scalpel of his logic the nature of the 
reproaches of the cajoled Nonconformists and the untenable character 
of the contract entered into between the Puritan and the Papist. © 
“What is this fashionable word called equivalent?” he asks. The 
answer, we gather, is simply this: “If you will take away the oaths 
and tests you shall have as good a thing for them.” Relieve the 
Roman Catholics from their disabilities and you, the Nonconformists, 
will be rewarded—will receive your equivalent. But the word equiva- 
lent, hints the Trimmer, hails from France, and is capable of various 
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significations. The equivalents of the King of France in Flanders are 
very remarkable bargains. The equivalents proposed by Denmark to 
the Duke of Holstein are also somewhat strange to the ordinary modes 
of equal dealing. Nor has Rome been especially celebrated for the 
honesty and impartiality of her bargains. She is infallible, and hence 
cannot so degrade herself “as to be judged by the rules of common 
right, especially if the bargain be with heretics, who, in her opinion, 
have forfeited the claim they might otherwise have had to it.” She is 
incapable of “dealing upon terms of equality by the power she claims 
of binding and loosing, which has been as often applied to treaties as 
to sins.” She considers it not only an equivalent, but a great bargain, 
for the other side “to give absolutions and indulgence for the real 
payment of great sums, for which she has drawn bills to have them 
repaid with interest in Purgatory.” The Pope considers it an equiva- 
lent to give the faithful for their Peter’s pence, their fines, and their 
handsome contributions, a sanctified rose, a chip of the Cross, a piece of 
St. Lawrence’s gridiron, or a hair of St. Peter. The Church of Rome, 
sneers Halifax, is an inconceivable purchaser, for she gets all the money 
from the living by praying for them when they are dead. Let the 
Dissenter, therefore, keep careful watch over his transactions with her, 
or he will be made speedily to repent. In all bargains there must 
be perfect equality between the two contracting parties in order that 
dealings be fairly discussed, offers be weighed in the balance, and the 
value of promises be estimated. But what equality can there be 
between a monarch and his subject? The sovereign can do what he 
pleases, and the subject dare not argue or refuse. He may fill every 
post in the state with Roman Catholics, and consider he offers a 
handsome equivalent to the Nonconformist by refraining from 
persecuting him or by admitting him to the royal presence. There 
can be no bargain, sternly says the Trimmer, between a king and his 
people save as the law directs. There can be no bargain between a 
Protestant and the Church of Rome, for “Infallibility is so much 
above equality that it cannot bear the indignity of a true equivalent.” 
No bargain made between the King and a portion of his people can 
repeal the Tests, whether equivalents be received or no. The King 
and the nation represented by Parliament are alone able to enter into 
such a contract. Above the King is the Law, and the Law cannot 
be broken by the mere royal wish. 

But James was resolved to strain the Prerogative to the utmost. 
In spite of the reproaches of his new allies, and of the dangerous 
discontent throughout the country, the King was determined, in 
defiance of his Coronation Oath, and of repeated promises since his 
accession, to re-establish Roman Catholicism within the realm. Diplo- 
matic relations were entered into between the court of St. James’s 
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and the Vatican; and as at Paris and Vienna, the scarlet robes of the 
Nuncio now took precedence of all ambassadors in the audience- 
chamber of Whitehall. An illegal court was instituted by James to 
pillage the revenues of the Anglican Church. A large standing army 
was maintained to protect the throne, and all military offences were 
punished with illegal penalties. Though the Papists were but few in 
number, the King was resolved that the minority should govern the 
country. To be a Protestant was to signify exclusion from all offices 
civil and military. The Test Act had not been repealed, it had been 
reversed. To show that he was in earnest, and not ashamed of his 
proceedings, James issued a second Declaration of Indulgence, in terms 
similar to the previous declaration. It was received in sullen silence 
and with moody indifference. Opposition was preferable to this quiet 
contempt. A royal order was sent forth that the Declaration should 
be read in all the cathedrals and parish churches throughout the 
kingdom. A few of the weaker clergy obeyed; the majority, how- 
ever, stood firm to their religion and the law of the land. Seven 
noble bishops— whose names Englishmen, who appreciate true courage, 
will be slow to forget—openly opposed the instructions of their 
sovereign. They were tried and acquitted. 

The acquittal of the bishops rang in the downfall of the House of 
Stuart. At last the immoral, the treacherous, the bigoted James had 
exhausted the loyalty and patience of a suffering nation. One by one 
the cavalier who had lost his acres in the Civil War, the divine who 
had been unfrocked by a Puritan Parliament for his allegiance to the 
throne, the peer who had been deprived of the privileges of his order 
for his adhesion to the House of Stuart, deserted from the royal side, 
and found themselves, to their grief and sorrow, in the ranks of the 
opposition. Hardly with approval, yet feeling they could not dis- 
approve, they listened to the counsels of Devonshire, Danby, and after- 
wards of Halifax. They had no alternative. To the Englishman who 
loved his country and his creed, hostility to the court signified the main- 
tenance of the British Constitution as his forefathers had founded it, the 
existence of the Established Church as purified by the Reformation, the 
impartiality of justice, and the freedom from oppression. Opposition 
was now no mere question of party politics—who was to grasp the 
white staff of office, what tax was to be imposed or withdrawn, what 
statute was to be added or repealed—but one of nationality. Was 
England to be English in religion, in sentiment, in sympathy, or was 
she to be Italian? The contest between the court and the country 
had been narrowed to that issue. 

Within the last few weeks Mary of Modena had been delivered of a 
son; by many the birth was disbelieved in; by all the arrival of 
@ Prince of Wales was looked upcn as an event that would only tend 
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to confirm the King in his subversive and tyrannical views. The 
country was in one of those seasons of grave crisis when it can only 
be extracted from the danger menacing it by an extreme measure. For 
some months past the leading Whigs and the disaffected Tories had 
been in active communication with the Hague. The Prince of Orange 
was a man of tried ability; he was a representative Protestant, his 
wife had been considered as heiress to the throne of England, in his 
own veins ran English blood, for he was the grandson of Charles the 
First. It was felt that if the King should be forced to abdicate, a 
fitting successor was at hand. The results of the negotiation between 
England and Holland are well known. William of Orange landed at 
Torbay, marched through the western shires to London amid the 
hurrahs of multitudes, and James was hurriedly compelled to put the 
Channel between himself and his subjects. The steps which had led 
to the Revolution received the cautious but cordial approval of Halifax. 
In the accession of the House of Orange he saw the practical illustration 
of his favourite maxim. In the year 1688 three courses were open to 
Englishmen: they could support the reigning family and re-establish 
Popery ; they could support the House of Orange and preserve the 
Constitution ; they could introduce the principles of Algernon Sydney 
and create a Republic. The voice of Halifax, when events had more 
distinctly shaped their course, was raised in favour of the House of 
Orange. Between Popery on the one hand and Republicanism on the 
other stood the husband of the Princess Mary. By the accession of 
the House of Orange the policy of the Vatican in England would 
receive its death-blow, whilst monarchical government would be pre- 
served. It would be a change of dynasty, not a change of principles. 
As a Trimmer, he objected to the despotism of James and the innova- 
tions of Republicanism. In calling to the throne the son of William 
of Nassau politics entered upon that middle course between two 
extremes, which was the religion of the Trimmer. Still true to his 
teaching, Halifax had trimmed to the last. He had done all in his 
power to cause James to change his policy and so preserve his throne. 
He had sought to effect a compromise between the House of Stuart 
and the House of Orange. At Hungerford he had been one of the 
commissioners of James to treat with William and arrange matters on 
a mutual basis. It was not till Halifax discovered the treacherous 
policy of the King, it was not till James, in a fit of timid impetuosity, 
had abandoned the country, that the Trimmer felt trimming to be no 
longer of use, and that a decided course must be adopted. As Speaker 
of the Peers in the Convention Parliament, he declared the tarone 
vacant, and with his own hands tendered the crown of England to 
William and Mary. 

The advantages that have resulted from the Revolution we owe in 
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no slight measure to the wisdom and moderation of the brilliant Halifax. 
It was his broad, tolerant mind that inspired the clauses of the Declara- 
tion of Rights—that second Magna Charta which sets forth that no 
legislative act can be passed save by the consent of the representatives 
of the nation, that the sovereign by his own mere will is powerless to 
impose a tax, maintain a standing army, or oppress the subject, and 
that the power of the Crown flows from no other fountain than that 
of a contract with the people. It is to Halifax that we owe the decline 
of mischievous Prerogative and the dawn of parliamentary govern- 
ment. It is to his temperate and well-balanced judgment that we 
now live under a monarchy without the dangers of a despotism, that 
we possess an aristocracy without the dangers of an oligarchy, and 
that we are ruled by a House of Commons without the dangers of a 
democracy. Whatever of progress and reform we have effected, they 
are but the natural development of the principles, not introduced, but 
re-established at the Revolution. 

Little gratitude was, however, shown to the Trimmer for his assist-- 
ance. In the days of opposition Halifax had been of most material 
service to the Whigs, but now in the hour of victory and security they 
could not forget that he had interceded for sentenced Papists, that he 
had been the cause of the rejection of the Exclusion Bill, that he had 
only gone over to the side of William when James had deserted his 
adherents, and that he prided himself on the name of Trimmer. Un- 
just and vexatious charges were brought against him. He was accused 
of having lent his influence to the judicial murder of Lord William 
Russell, and was examined before the Parliamentary Committee, only 
to clear himself completely from the odious libel. It was said that 
he was responsible for the mismanagement of affairs in Ireland. At 
the Council Board his advice was overruled and his suggestions 
treated with indifference. Irritated at this factious conduct on the 
part of his colleagues, Halifax threw up politics in disgust, and retired 
to the seclusion of his old Cistercian Abbey. Twice only did he come 
before the public ; once when he spoke in favour of the liberty of the 
press, and the second time when he opposed a bill to amend trials for 
high treason. 

The position occupied by Halifax in English politics is unique. 
We have had men who were Whigs or Tories, Liberals or Radicals, 
Conservatives or Republicans; we have had men who have changed 
their opinions and ended the opposite to what they began; we have 
had a class of hesitating politicians called Waverers ; but Halifax is 
our only instance of an acknowledged and systematic Trimmer. At 
the present day a statesman who held office now in a Tory Cabinet 
and then in a Whig Cabinet ; who advocated Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation when the Whigs were in power and opposed it when the Tories 
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were supreme; who was a friend of the Church of England one 
moment and a hostile critic the next; and who adapted his principles 
according to the circumstances surrounding him, would inspire scant 
faith in the purity of his convictions or the strength of his honesty. 
Such a one would be rightly deemed an adventurer, a traitor, and a 
turncoat. But though Halifax pursued an apparently tortuous and 
interested course, no man was in reality more consistent or straight- 
forward. He lived in an age of passionate excitement, when the 
most opposite feelings were surging around the bark of the Constitu- 
tion and threatening to overwhelm her in their angry hostilities. 
Weighing down the frail vessel to her gunwale, on the one side were 
Popery, French influence, Barillon bribery, a vicious court party, 
injustice, oppression, and despotic measures ; on the other side, acting as 
a counter-weight, were Protestantism, a harsh and vindictive patriotism 
burning with fierce and dangerous hate of France, freedom of thought 
with a strong leaven of Republicanism, and the schemes of the dynastic 
intriguer. Between these two sections stood Halifax, the Trimmer. 
It was impossible for any man who had the real welfare of the country 
at heart, whose ambition was above corruption, and whose judg- 
ment was free from party prejudice, to occupy any other position than 
that of a mediator between the Papist and the Protestant, the Whig 
and the Tory. Halifax was the middle-man. When in power he 
had to trim with the opposition in order to check the burning zeal of 
his colleagues. When in opposition he had to trim with the Govern- 
ment in order to restrain the ardour of the popular party. Hence it 
was that when Republicans were persecuted he interested himself in 
favour of Republicans; when Papists were executed, in favour of 
Papists ; and when Dissenters were oppressed, in favour of Dissenters. 
Hence it was that when the Duke of York was attacked he opposed 
the Exclusion Bill. Hence it was that he confronted the despotism 
of James, and ended by giving in his adhesion to the Deliverer. 
Apparently inconsistent, he was in reality most consistent, for he was 
always on the side of toleration, justice, and sound freedom. But it so 
happened that he lived in a peculiar time and under such special cir- 
cumstances as to be prevented from attaching himself to any one party, 
and carrying out a fixed and decided policy. He was, to use his own word, 
a Trimmer, nor was he ashamed to profess its creed. Among the 
statesmen of our country the name of Halifax will always occupy a 
conspicuous position. He was more a speculative philosopher than a 
man of action: he lacked decision; he was so anxious to be neutral, 
that his views were sometimes colourless and sophistical; but it was 
to his sound judgment, his finely balanced intellect, his exquisite tact, 
that we owe much of the freedom and the moderation of the constitu- 
tion under which we have the happiness to live. 





Hippolyte Clairon. 


From 1743 to 1766, a remarkable epoch in French theatrical history, 
the annals of the Comédie Frangaise record, among other note- 
worthy occurrences, the struggle for supremacy during a period of 
twenty-three years between two rival candidates for the sceptre of 
Melpomene, Mdlle. Dumesnil and Mdlle. Clairon. Both were 
endowed with the highest natural capabilities, and each had her 
enthusiastic partisans; those of the former vaunting the impulsive 
energy and sensibility of their heroine, while the admirers of the 
latter as warmly extolled her profound dramatic intelligence, and 
the unquestionable superiority of her personal attractions. Setting 
aside, however, her well-merited artistic reputation, the life of 
Mdlle. Dumesnil offers but scanty materials for a detailed biography ; 
she was singularly domestic in her habits, and, far from courting 
notoriety, retained to the last the manners and appearance of a simple 
bourgeoise ; whereas the career of her celebrated contemporary, rich 
in variety and adventure, with its strange contrasts of brilliant 
prosperity and closing obscurity, reads almost like a novel. 

Claire Josephe Hippolyte Leyris de la Tude, more familiarly 
known as Clairon, a name probably derived from Claire, was born 
at Condé, a small town in the province of Hainault, in 1724. Who 
or what her father was has not transpired, but it is stated that he 
died shortly after her birth; her mother, according to the actress’s 
own account, belonged to the middle class of society, and besides 
being extremely bigoted in religious matters, is represented by the 
same authority as ignorant, superstitious, and thoroughly unamiable. 
If reliance can be placed on a somewhat improbable anecdote current 
at the time, and alluded to by Mdlle. Clairon herself in her Memoirs, 
the young lady’s first experiences of life were more burlesque than 
solemn ; for it is related that her entrance into the world took place 
during the height of the carnival, which festive season was duly 
observed by the inhabitants of Condé as a species of annual saturnalia 
devoted to masqueradings and merry-makings. The new-born infant 
having been pronounced unusually delicate, it was judged expedient 
that the rite of baptism should be no longer delayed ; the little family 
procession, therefore, consisting of the father, grandmother, nurse, 
and baby, started off at once in quest of M. le Curé. On arriving at 
the church door, they were told that they would find him at a gentle- 
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man’s house hard by, and, on repairing thither, discovered the object 
of their search in the midst of a jovial company, and fantastically 
attired in the costume of harlequin. Perceiving the urgency of the 
case, the curé, without waiting to change his dress, hastily obtained 
from one of his subordinates, also present, the indispensable requisites 
for the ceremony ; and the festivities having been temporarily inter- 
rupted, fulfilled his mission as decorously as was possible under the 
circumstances, to the no small edification of the assembled spectators. 

Contrary to expectation, the child throve wonderfully, and we hear 
no more of her until eleven years later, when we find her residing 
with her only surviving parent in Paris. The motive of their journey 
thither has not been handed down to us, but it is evident from sundry 
passages in Mdlle. Clairon’s Memoirs that her first impressions of 
the capital were the reverse of gay. Debarred from the privilege of 
associating with children of her own age, and denied even the most 
innocent recreation by the austere severity of her mother, she gladly 
availed herself of the hours when the latter received visitors to take 
refuge in a solitary garret, where at least she could for the time being 
escape from the thraldom of her daily existence, and indulge in 
a glimpse of the outer world from the narrow casement of her 
chamber. One day, while she was thus engaged, a window on 
the opposite side of the street was suddenly thrown open, and to her 
astonishment and delight she beheld in a handsome apartment im- 
mediately facing her a young girl beautifully dressed pirouetting to 
and fro, while a sprucely attired and well-powdered personage accom- 
panied her on the violin. This novel and attractive spectacle appeared 
like a dream of fairyland to the youthful recluse; she followed with 
eager eyes every movement of the light and graceful figure, until the 
closing of the window, and the harsh voice of her mother summoning 
her to her unvarying round of catechism and pious reading, dispelled 
the vision, and recalled her abruptly to reality. 

‘Tt was the custom of Madame de la Tude to entertain on certain 
evenings a small circle of intimates at supper, with one of whom 
a regular frequenter of the theatres, Mdlle. Hippolyte had become 
tolerably familiar. On his next visit she imparted to him her discovery, 
and inquired if by any chance he happened to be acquainted with her 
fascinating neighbour. “ Parbleu!” he replied, “no one more so 
you have had the good fortune, ma petite, to witness Mdlle. Dangeville 
at her dancing-lesson. Is she not charming?” By way of response, 
Malle. Clairon rose from her seat, and, as if moved by an irresistible 
impulse, imitated so exactly the steps and ronds de jambe she had 
lately admired that the whole party, her mother included, were 
completely taken by surprise, and no objection was offered to the 

nnouncement of the habitué that, as a recompense for the entertain- 
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ment she had afforded them, he intended her to accompany him to 
the Comédie Frangaise on the following day. 

Whether the precocious talent exhibited by her in her imitation of 
Mdlle. Dangeville decided her future career, or whether, which is not 
unlikely, Madame de la Tude, whose circumstances were far from 
affluent, was anxious to be relieved of the cost of her maintenance, 
we are left to imagine ; but certain it is that three weeks later, after 
receiving a few lessons from Dehesse, an excellent actor of the 
Comédie Italienne, she appeared at that theatre January 8, 1736, 
in a piece by Marivaux, entitled ‘L’Ile des Esclayes.’ Her début 
seems to have been successful, but owing to the intrigues of the 
famous harlequin, Thomassin, to whose daughters she proved a 
dangerous rival, her stay at the Comédie Italienne was limited to 
a year, after which she obtained an engagement at the Rouen Theatre, 
then under the joint management of La Noue, author of ‘La Coquette 
Corrigée, and Mdlle. Gautier, subsequently Madame Drouin, of the 
Comédie Frangaise. There she soon became a general favourite, and 
by the time she had attained her sixteenth year was unanimously 
pronounced to be the best sowbrette the capital of Normandy had ever 
possessed. Her society was courted by the most distinguished families 
of the city and its environs, one of her especial patronesses being the 
Présidente de Bimorel, an old flame of the poet Fontenelle, to whose 
suppers she was constantly invited: and it was in this hospitable 
mansion that she first met M. du Rouvray, a young man of good 
birth and agreeable exterior, to whose eloquently expressed admiration 
the young actress is reported not to have been altogether insensible. 
If, however, as we learn from contemporary sources, her adorers were 
legion, she had at least one enemy, in the person of a certain Gaillard, 
versifier by profession, who, stung to the quick by her indignant 
rejection of his homage, indited in revenge a scurrilous libel, called 
‘Histoire de Mdlle. Frétillon,’ in which a few grains of truth were 
mixed up with a vast amount of wholly apocryphal slander. In this 
utterly worthless and insipid production, Mdlle. Clairon was repre- 
sented as a second Messalina; her slightest indiscretions, including 
her well-known attachment to Du Rouvray, were magnified into 
excesses which had no other foundation than the inventive malice of 
the writer; and though such was the public indignation on the 
publication of the book, that Gaillard was forced to leave the town, 
his ignoble pamphlet nevertheless, still extant, was a thorn in the 
side of its hapless victim during the remainder of her life. 

From Rouen our heroine accompanied La Noue to Lille, and 
subsequently joined a troop of wandering comedians, performing 
alternately at Ghent and Dunkirk. Her further progress was 
unexpectedly interrupted by a summons from the manager of the 
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Paris opera, her engagement having been insisted on by some all- 
potent “ gentlemen of the chamber,” who had heard of her provincial 
reputation for beauty, and were curious to behold the original of ‘ Mdlle. 
Frétillon.’ It may seem strange that an actress who had as yet 
only figured in soubrette parts should at a moment’s notice be 
metamorphosed into a leading singer; but Mdlle. Clairon, though 
a very indifferent musician, had a voice of considerable extent, and 
is said to have passed the ordeal to the satisfaction of her judges. 
According to some accounts, she appeared there as Venus in ‘ Hésione,’ 
but we are inclined to think that her first début took place February 
12, 1743, in ‘Don Quichotte chez la Duchesse,’ an opera-ballet by 
Favart, the music of which was composed by Boismortier. Be this 
as it may, her success was not sufficient to induce her to prolong her 
stay, and she shortly after obtained permission to transfer her services 
to the Comédie Frangaise, where she was engaged to “double” Mdlle. 
Dangeville in her accustomed specialty, the soubrettes. Profiting, 
however, by the right allowed her by the regulations to choose her 
opening part, she elected, to the astonishment of all connected with 
the theatre, to appear in tragedy; and on September 19, in the same 
year, boldly entered the lists as a representative of one of the most 
arduous characters in the répertotre, hitherto exclusively personated 
by Mdlle. Dumesnil, the ‘ Phedre’ of Racine. 

The singularity of what was termed her ridiculous pretension, 
added to the anticipation of a complete failure, had attracted an 
unusual number of spectators, including the then young literary 
notabilities, Diderot and Grimm; and the approaching discomfiture 
of the débutante, who had, it was asserted, displayed such overweening 
confidence in her own powers as to decline a preparatory rehearsal, 
was looked upon as inevitable. Her entrance on the stage occasioned 
a general movement of surprise; instead of the tripping gait of the 
waiting-maid, she trod the boards with the stateliness of walk and 
majesty of demeanour which at once prepossessed the audience in her 
favour; and scarcely had she uttered a few words in a penetrating 
and deeply impassioned tone when her hearers, even those most 
prejudiced against her, felt that an artist of extraordinary talent stood 
before them, and testified their delight by an involuntary murmur 
of approbation. As the piece progressed, her fellow-performers, 
electrified by her example, vied with each other in emulating the 
new-comer, and seldom perhaps has Racine’s masterpiece been better 
rendered than on this memorable evening; at its close the applause 
was enthusiastic, and Diderot in a transport of excitement exclaimed to 
his neighbour Grimm : “ Vera incessu patuit Dea! and what a glorious 
voice!” “Vox et preterea nihil,” retorted the sarcastic secretary of 
the Duke of Orleans, still unshaken in his loyalty to Mdlle, Dumesnil. 
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Three days later, in compliance with the terms of her engagement, 
she played Dorine in ‘ Tartuffe, but with comparatively little effect ; 
she had, in fact, notwithstanding the opinion of the Rouen critics, no 
more aptitude for comedy than her great successor Rachel, and there- 
fore wisely concluded her débuts in the characters more suited to her 
essentially tragic nature, of Electre and Ariane. On October 22, one 


month after her first essay, she was definitively received as a member 
of the Théatre Frangais. 


At this period of her life, she has been thus described by a con- 


temporary writer : 


“ Mdlle. Clairon is short in stature, but, owing to her imposing carriage, 
appears tall on the stage. She is pretty rather than beautiful, but her 
deportment is singularly dignified, and her voice clear, sonorous, and 
sympathetic. Gifted with rare natural intelligence, she has devoted 
herself with unwearied perseverance to the study of her art, and by con- 
stantly aiming at perfection, has finished by attaining it.” 


The following still more graphic definition is extracted from a 
paper by Goldsmith, published in the second number of the ‘ Bee’ : 


“Malle. Clairon, a celebrated actress at Paris, seems to me the most 
perfect female figure I have ever seen upon any stage . . . . Her first appear- 
ance is excessively engaging; she never comes in staring round upon the 
company, as if she intended to count the benefits of the house, or at least. 
to see as well as be seen. Her eyes are always, at first, intently fixed upon 
the persons of the drama, and then she lifts them by degrees, with 
enchanting diffidence, upon the spectators. Her first speech, or at least 
the first part of it, is delivered with scarce any motion of the arm; her 
hands and her tongue never set out together, but the one prepares for the 
other. . . . By this simple beginning she gives herself a power of rising 
in the passion of the scene. As she proceeds, every gesture, every look 
acquires new violence, till at last transported, she fills the whole vehemence 
of the part and all the idea of the poet. Her hands are not alternately 
stretched *out and then drawn in again, as with the singing women at 
Sadler’s Wells; they are employed with graceful variety, and every 
moment please with new and unexpected eloquence., Add to this, that 
their motion is generally from the shoulder; she never flourishes her 
hands while the upper part of the arm is motionless, nor has she the 
ridiculous appearance as if her elbows were pinned to her hips.” 


From the date of her reception until her final retirement, Mdlle. 
Clairon shared the favour of the public with Mdlle. Dumesnil ; 
inferior to the latter in parts requiring an unusual display of energy 
or pathos, but surpassing her in dignity and profound artistic in- 
telligence. In the coulisses, however, and in social circles she reigned 
supreme; her beauty and the imposing majesty of her tone and 
manner, even more than her acknowledged talent, attracted equally 
the most fashionable courtiers and the leading wits of the day; and 
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so flattered was her vanity by this universal homage that she is 
reported to have contemptuously said of Madame de Pompadour: 
“She is indebted to chance for her sovereignty; I owe mine to 
my genius alone.” The highest ladies of the court, Madame 
d’Aiguillon and Madame de Forcalquier among « thers, did not disdain 
to frequent her society; and Horace Walpole, in a journal kept by 
him of his visit to Paris in 1767, has the following entry, 
dated August 23: “Arrived at Paris at a quarter before seven ; 
at eight, to Madame du Deffand’s; found the Clairon acting 
Agrippine and Phedre; not tall, but I liked her acting better 
than I expected. Supped there with her, and the Duchesses de 
Villeroi, d’Aiguillon, &.” 

Garrick was not the last to recognise her extraordinary merit; 
during his stay in Paris he dedicated to her an engraving designed by 
Gravelot, and representing her crowned by Melpomene, and leaning 
her arm on a pile of volumes, bearing the names of Corneille, Racine, 
Crébillon, and Voltaire. 

A similar honour was conferred on her by the Princesse de Galitzin, 
by whose order the portrait of the actress in the character of Medea 
was painted by the celebrated Vanloo. When it was nearly com- 
pleted, Louis the Fifteenth wished to see it, and came to the painter’s 
studio while Mdlle. Clairon was sitting. ‘“ You are indeed fortunate,” 
he said to the former, “ to have been inspired by such a model ;” and, 
turning to the latter, added, “and you, mademoiselle, have reason to 
congratulate yourself on being immortalised by so great an artist.” 
He announced, moreover, his intention of defraying the cost of the 
frame and of the engraving, amounting together to fifteen thousand 
livres. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of all this splendour, it appears that, 
owing to the irregular payment of their salaries, even the principal 
artists of the Comédie Frangaise were at times distressed for ready 
money; for on one occasion, our heroine, being invited by the 
Maréchal de Richelieu to an entertainment he was about to give, 
refused, alleging as her excuse that she had no dress fit to wear. 
The Marshal burst out laughing. “No dress!” he exclaimed in- 
credulously. “It is perfectly true,” she replied, “our receipts have 
been so bad lately that the best part of my wardrobe is already sold, 
and the remainder is in pawn. With the exception of my theatrical 
costumes, all that is left to me is the dress I Lave on.” Here was a 
fine opportunity for M. de Richelieu to display his liberality, but the 
story goes no further. 

In the course of her dramatic career, besides sustaining the chief 
characters of the ancient répertoire, Mdlle. Clairon contributed 
largely to the success of various contemporary tragedies, including 
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Voltaire’s ‘Tancréde’ and ‘L’Orphelin de la Chine.’ Collé, with 
whom she was no favourite, but who hated the philosopher of Ferney 
still more cordially, speaking of the production of the latter piece in 
1755, thus alludes to her performance of Idamé: “She must have 
played divinely to have obtained a hearing for such wretched stuff as 
M. de Voltaire’s tragedy.” Marmontel was indebted to her for the 
indulgent reception of ‘Denis le Tyran,’ and a considerable share of 
the prodigious success of De Belloy’s ‘ Siége de Calais’ was due to her 
admirable personation of Aliénor. This much-vaunted production 
was ultimately the cause of her retirement from the stage ; but it is 
more than probable that she was already dissatisfied with her position, 
in consequence of an affront to which, as she imagined, she had been 
previously subjected. 

Among the literary celebrities decidedly hostile to Mdlle. Clairon, 
the two most violent in their opposition were Laharpe and Fréron ; 
the first, because she had (not unnaturally) declined to act in his 
tragedies, and the second, because during his quarrel with Voltaire 
she had sided with the poet. Laharpe contented himself with 
abusing her in society; Fréron had the imprudence to employ his 
pen against her, and in an article published in favour of Mdlle. 
Doligny, a young débutante lauded by him as a model of grace and 
elegance, alluded in somewhat gross terms to a certain artist (not 
named but easily recognisable) as being a thoroughly heartless and 
abandoned woman, wholly without talent, and unworthy of the 
reputation enjoyed by her. This malicious production, which might 
otherwise have passed unnoticed, was indiscreetly resented by Mdlle. 
Clairon as an unpardonable insult; and she openly declared to the 
“ gentlemen of the chamber” that she would at once quit the theatre 
unless a summary punishment were inflicted on the offender. There- 
upon an order was issued for Fréron’s arrest, which he ingeniously 
avoided by feigning an attack of gout; meanwhile, his friends were 
not idle, and a petition in his favour was presented to the good- 
natured Marie Leczinska, who directed that no further steps should 
be taken in the matter, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
incensed actress, the affair was quietly suffered to drop. 

Two months later, April 15, 1765, the successful run of the 
‘Siége de Calais’ was interrupted by the refusal of Lekain, Brizard, 
Molé, and Mdlle. Clairon to act with an obnoxious member of the 
company, named Dubois, who had misconducted himself in a highly 
reprehensible manner, and on whose dismissal from the society they 
had ineffectually insisted. On this eventful evening the house was 
crowded to excess, and the public, indignant at the attempted substi- 
tution of another piece for the popular tragedy, became so turbulent 
that the theatre was closed by order of the authorities, and on the 
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following day the four mutineers were incarcerated in the For- 
lEyéque. On the arrival of the officer with the warrant for Mdlle. 
Clairon’s arrest, Madame de Sauvigny, her intimate friend, whose 
carriage was at the door, declared that she would accompany her; 
and, thus escorted, the actress made her triumphal entry into the 
prison, where an apartment, handsomely furnished by the directions 
of Madame de Villeroi and the Duchesse de Duras, had been prepared 
for her. On her way thither, she informed the exempt with her 
accustomed haughtiness that she voluntarily submitted to the king’s 
commands; that all she possessed was at his majesty’s disposal, 
saving her honour, which remained intact, and over which he had no 
control. “You are perfectly right, mademoiselle,” coolly replied the 
officer, “ow il n’y a rien, le roi perd ses droits.” 

During the few days of her confinement, she was treated more like 
a distinguished guest than a prisoner; the courtyard of the For- 
lEyéque was perpetually crowded with the equipages of her visitors, 
and the suppers given by her were pronounced by a sympathising 
chronicler, who had possibly partaken of them, to be “exquisite.” 
These indulgences were soon followed by her release, on the assurance 
of a complaisant physician that a longer stay within the prison walls 
would be prejudicial to her health; and she was allowed to return 
home on certain conditions, alluded to by her in a curious letter to 
Garrick, dated May 9, 1765: 


“Mes camarades sont encor en prison; moi |’on m’en a fait sortir le 
cinquiéme jour, mais on m’a mise aux arréts chez moi, avec défense de 
recevoir plus de six personnes nommées. On dit que Dubois a demandé 
son congé; on espére qu'il sera accepté, et que nous serons libres ce soir 
ou demain: il en est temps.” 


After twenty-one days of seclusion she was permitted to resume 
her ordinary mode of life, and her fellow-performers, whose captivity 
had not on the whole been much more rigorous than her own, were 
also set at liberty; but notwithstanding every attempt to induce her 
to reappear at the Comédie Frangaise, she formally announced her 
intention of retiring at the commencement of the ensuing year, and 
kept her word. Such was the close of her dramatic career; for 
although she subsequently took part in a performance organised by 
the Baron d’Esclapont for the benefit of Molé, and played twice 
before the court on the occasion of the marriage of the Dauphin 
(afterwards Louis the Sixteenth) with Marie Antoinette, she never 
again trod the boards of the Théatre Francais. Her income, if not 
large, was amply sufficient for her wants; and for some years she 
continued to enjoy the society of her Parisian friends, while super- 
intending the pzofessional education of her two pupils, Larive and 
Mdlle. Raucourt ; now and then refreshing her artistic reminiscences 
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by a visit to Voltaire at Ferney, or gratifying her passion for natural 

history by a botanical excursion with Buffon. At length, her affairs 
having become embarrassed owing to the financial operations of the 
Abbé Terray, she decided on accompanying the Margrave of Anspach 
to Germany ; and previous to her departure advertised the sale of all 
her jewels and other valuables, excepting her own portrait by Vanloo, 
for which a rich amateur offered her twenty-four thousand livres. 
“T preferred,” she says in her Memoirs, “sending it as a present to 
the Margrave, by whom it was ultimately discarded to a lumber-room 
of his palace.” This liaison lasted seventeen years, until both 
parties were heartily tired of each other; their disputes appear to 
have been frequent, and it is even asserted that on one occasion the 
actress, in a paroxysm of rage, threatened to kill herself. “ Your 
highness need not be alarmed,” sarcastically remarked Lady Elizabeth 
Craven, the future eccentric Margravine, who cordially detested her 
rival; “are you not aware that stage daggers always slip back into 
the handle ?” 

On Madlle. Clairon’s return to France in 1792, she found that the 
remnant of her fortune, which she had placed on mortgage before 
undertaking her journey, had been entirely swept away by the 
Revolution; she was consequently left without resources, and de- 
pendent on the kindness of the few friends who had not wholly 
forgotten her. As the political horizon darkened, these in their turn 
became impoverished, or disappeared among the innumerable victims 
of the Reign of Terror; and she, whose lot had formerly been so 
brilliant, was finally reduced at seventy years of age to a state of 
abject poverty, grudgingly permitted to occupy a miserable attic, and 
indebted to the charity of her indigent neighbours for her daily bread. 
“JT am,” she says in an unpublished letter dating from this period, 
“as poor as a church mouse; were you to behold me now you would 
not know me. Iam but the shadow of what I may once have bean !” 

One morning, while engaged in preparing her frugal repast, she 
was surprised by the visit of an elderly gentleman, who, taking her 
from her dress and appearance for a servant, asked to see Mdlle. 
Clairon. The voice seemed familiar to her, but, unwilling to be 
recognised in her menial capacity, she answered that the person he 
inquired for was absent; and the stranger, after glancing with 
astonishment at the wretched room into which he had been ushered, 
retired, saying: “Tell Mdlle. Clairon that M. du Rouvray will call 
another day.” The name of her old admirer, whom she had lost 
sight of since her departure from Rouen, so agitated her that she was 
on the point of betraying herself; but a moment’s reflection, and the 


consciousness of her altered position, sufficed to restrain her, and they 
never met again. 
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The last years of her life were cheered by one act of timely 
beneficence ; on the accession to office of the minister Chaptal, she 
solicited an audience, and was received with as much courtesy as if 
she had been still the reigning sultana of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The minister listened attentively, and not without emotion, to her 
story; and, on her rising to take leave, pressed a slip of paper into 
her hand. On opening it, she read as follows: 


“Bon pour deux mille francs. 
CHAPTAL.” 


In 1799, four years before her death, which took place January 31, 
1803, she published her Memoirs, the announcement of which excited 
no little curiosity. They consist of an elaborate account of her dramatic 
career, mingled with personal anecdotes and highly interesting reflec- 
tions on her art. Next to the portrait by Vanloo, the best likeness 
of this great actress is a delicately finished etching after the younger 
Cochin by Schmidt, dedicated to Count Schouvaloff. There exists 
also an extremely rare caricature, the subject of which is the first 
interview between two remarkable characters in the sitting-room at 
Ferney. A male and a female figure in the costume (slightly 
exaggerated) of the period, are kneeling in apparent adoration 
opposite each other; it need scarcely be added that these are intended 


to represent Voltaire and his favourite and talented interpreter, 
Hippolyte Clairon. 
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Our Old Actors. 


RICHARD BURBADGE AND OTHER ORIGINALS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


EnGLanp was one of the first countries in which the mystery and 
miracle plays of the middle ages were established. The monks intro- 
duced them to supersede the profane mummeries, remnants of pagan- 
ism, and of the ancient fairs, and to impart to the ignorant populace 
such knowledge “of Scripture and religious ideas as they found con- 
venient. Early in the twelfth century the miracle play of St. Cathe- 
rine was performed at Dunstable; from 1268 to 1577 there were 
annual exhibitions of this kind at Chester, and at York from 1408 to 
1546. Churches and chapels were the earliest theatres, and monks 
and parish clerks the first actors. But sometimes, even as early as 
the fifteenth century, tradesmen, artificers, and guilds got up per- 
formances at their own expense. The miracle plays were performed 
upon temporary erections of timber: there were three scaffolds or 
platforms—the bottom one represented hell, the middle earth, the 
topmost heaven. The Virgin, the saints, the Saviour, even the 
Supreme Being, were the characters; all the subjects were taken from 
the most striking incidents of the Bible, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Passion of Christ, the Crucifixion. They were totally destitute of 
point or plan, and tamely represented stories according to the letter of 
Scripture or legend.* In the time of Henry the Sixth a new species 
of dramatic entertainment was invented, called the Morality, which 
very soon superseded the older form. In this was contained the first 
germ of the dramaticart. It was more artificial in construction, being 
usually an allegorical representation of the passions, sins, and virtues ; 
there was some attempt at a plot and even delineation of character. 
The favourite personage of these productions was “ The Vice,” a witty, 
sarcastic, and mischievous attendant of the devil, which was after- 
wards developed into the clown of the Elizabethan drama. The 
profanity, blasphemy, and licentious indecency of these exhibitions 
were such that in 1542 Bishop Bonner forbade all ecclesiastics 
henceforth appearing upon the public stage. 

The Interlude, of which John Heywood may be said to have been 

* To such an extent was this realism carried, that in an old mystery play 
entitled ‘The Old and New Testaments,’ Adam and Eve appeared per- 


fectly naked. It would have been considered impious to have represented 
them otherwise than they are described in Genesis. 
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the inventor about the year 1521, was another step towards the 
modern drama ; it was, however, merely an extravagant piece of gross 
buffoonery, half extemporaneous, and was the immediate predecessor 
of our first English comedy, if that term can be applied to such a work 
as ‘Ralph Roister Doister,’ written in the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
But the “Moralities” continued to be represented by guilds and 
mechanics down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign. In ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ Shakespeare has bequeathed us an exquisitely comic 
picture of such actors. 

The theatre was usually in inn-yards, and the galleries that sur- 
rounded the ancient hostelries gave the first idea of the subsequent 
buildings. Even in Shakespeare’s time the pit was indifferently called 
the pit or the yard. : 

There were attempts, even as far back as the miracle plays, at 
scenic effects and stage properties. In one entitled ‘Mary Magdalen,’ 
mention is made of the introduction of a castleandaship. In ‘Cain,’ 
the action necessitated a change of scene from an exterior to the 
interior of a cottage, in which a peasant’s wife was discovered in bed, 
with an infant in a cradle beside her. According to a stage direction 
in ‘Noah’s Flood,’ Noah goes into the ark, which is ordered to be 
boarded round about, and painted with all the various kinds of 
beasts and fowls. In a play on the conversion of St. Paul, mention 
is made of the use of thunder. 

The first legislative enactment in which the profession of actor is men- 
tioned is one of the reign of Edward the Fourth, and in it all players 
are exempt from the sumptuary laws. In a book of expenses of the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, there is an entry of one hundred shillings 
given as a reward to the King’s players. In the household books of 
this sovereign, from 1492 to 1509, several companies are mentioned, 
that of the King, of the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls of Oxford 
and Northumberland ; and according to the same authority a company 
was attached to each of the following cities and towns: London, 
Coventry, Wycombe, Mile End, Wymborne Minster, and Kingston. 
These, however, were only the actors of the guilds, or servants of the 
nobility, trained to represent moralities and mummeries, and not at 
all answering to the modern ideas of theatrical companies. Licences 
for performing plays were granted by Henry the Eighth and Queen 
Mary, and in the latter reign, Strype, in hjs Memorials, speaks of 
“certain lewd persons naming themselves to be the servants of Sir 
Francis Lake, and wearing his livery or badge on their sleeves,” 
wandering in the north and representing plays and interludes, re- 
flecting on the queen and her consort, and the formalities of the 
mass.* In 1526 theatrical amusements had become so fashionable, 


* The custom of introducing living persons upon the stage and holding 
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that it was usual, on the celebration of any notable event in 
families of distinction, and of all festivals and holidays, either to have 
a play represented by the performers attached to the house, retainers 
of some kind trained to that purpose, or to hire such substitutes as 
Bottom and his companions. 

But an Elizabethan writer distinctly states that before 1570 
“he neither knew nor read of any such theatres, set stages or play- 
houses as have been purposely built within man’s memory.” When 
the performances were not given in private houses, inn-yards still 
sufficed for accommodation, as they had a century and more previously. 
In 1572, so greatly had the number of actors increased that it was 
enacted that all who could not show licences signed by two justices of 
the peace should be dealt with as rogues and vagabonds. The 
servants and mechanics, some from pride, some from idleness, some 
because they felt within them the stirrings of nobler talents, had 
deserted their legitimate callings and taken up wholly with their 
occasional ones ; such was no doubt the origin of the earlier theatrical 
companies. In 1586 Walsingham mentions two hundred players as 
being in or near London; this perhaps is an exaggeration, and of 
course includes not only the regular companies but the irregular 
troupes who played in inn-yards without licence. 

In 1574 the first royal licence, still extant, was granted to James 
Burbadge (the father of Richard) and other players of Lord Leicester’s, 
giving them the right to play within the city of London and its 
liberties, or any cities, towns, or boroughs throughout England. This 
was strongly opposed by the mayor and aldermen, already tainted 
with Puritanism, and it would seem to a certain extent effectually, for 
it is doubtful whether the actor ever obtained a footing within the 
jurisdiction of those potentates. In 1575 we find the players petition- 
ing to be allowed to carry out the terms of their patent in the winter 
months. The reply of the city confirms the view of the origin of 
their profession which I have before stated. “It hath not been used 
nor thought meet heretofore, that players have or should make their 
lyving on the art of playing; but men for their lyving using other 
and lawful arts, or retayned in honest services, have by companies 
learned some interludes for some increase to their profits by other 
men’s pleasures in vacant tymes of recreation.” It has been surmised 
that the opposition of the city to plays being performed in the inn- 
yards within its bounds first brought about the construction of regular 









them up to abuse and ridicule still obtained in Shakespeare’s time, and is 
glanced at by Hamlet in the lines to Polonius: “After your death you 
had better have a bad epitaph, than their (the players) ill report while you 


live.” 
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theatres. This opposition continued to vent itself in petitions and 
complaints to the sovereign: the great concourse of people they 
brought prevented customers from getting to their shops, impeded 
marriages, burials, &c. In 1600 an order was issued in council to 
limit the theatres to two, the Fortune and the Globe ; but there seems 
to have been no attempt to carry it out, for in 1616 we find the 
mayor calling attention to this order, and directing the suppression of 
Blackfriars. 

“There is so great a multitude of coaches,” says the document, 
“whereof many are hackney coaches, bringing people of all sorts that 
sometimes all the streets cannot contain them.” But James, who 
was always friendly to the players, paid little heed to these puri- 
tanical whinings, and in that same year granted to his “ well-beloved 
servants to act, not only at the Globe on the Bankside, but at their 
private house in the precincts of Blackfriars.” 

The rapidity with which the public profession of actor advanced in 
estimation and position is noticed in the following passage from the 
continuation of Stowe’s Chronicle by Howes: “ Comedians and stage 
players of former times were very poor and ignorant in respect of 
this time; but being now (1583) growne very skilful and exquisite 
actors for all matters, they were entertained into the service of divers 
great lords; out of which companies there were twelve of the best 
chosen, and, at the request of Sir Francis Walsingham, they were 
sworne the queen’s servants, and were allowed wages and liveries as 
grooms of the queen’s chamber: and until this year 1583, the queen 
had no players.” 

Most of the actors who died before the rebellion were comparatively 
wealthy men, and in their wills all are styled “gentlemen.” The 
“ King’s Players,” from the time of James to late in the last century, 
were allowed four yards of “bastard scarlet cloth for a cloak and a 
quarter yard of crimson velvet for the cape.” In the ‘ Return 
From Parnassus’ two Cambridge students, desirous of taking to the 
stage, are cheered with “ Be merry, my lads, you have happened upon 
the most excellent vocation in the world for money: they come north 
and south to bring it to our playhouses.” 

Here is another extract from an old play called ‘Covent Garden, 
which gives a curious picture : 

“ Ralph. We shall be near the cockpit and see a play now and then. 

“ Dobson. But tell me, Ralph, are those players, the ragged 
fellows that were at our house last Christmas, that borrowed the red 
blanket off my bed to make their mayor a gown, and had the pot-lid 
for Guy of Warwick’s buckler ? 

“ Ralph. No, Dobson, they are men of credit, whose actions are 
beheld by every one, and allowed for the most part with commendations. 
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They make no yearly dramatic progress with the anatomy of a 
sumpter-horse laden with the sweepings of Long Lane in a dead 
vacation, and purchased at the exchange of their own whole wardrobes. 
They buy not their ordinaries for the copy of a prologue; nor 
insinuate themselves into the acquaintance of an admiring Ningle who 
for his free coming in is at the expense of a tavern supper, and rinses 
their bawling throats with canary.” 

The first regular playhouse of which we find any mention is “ The 
Theatre,” which was situated in Shoreditch. The earliest reference to 
it is in an old book, date 1576, quoted by Payne Collier in his ‘ Annals 
of the Stage,’ “Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell Savage,* or 
The Theatre, to behold bear baiting, interludes or fence play, must not 
account of any pleasant spectacle unless first they pay one penny at 
the gate, another at the entry of the scaffold, and a third for a quiet 
standing.” This house, which could only have been a very rude 
wooden erection, seems to have been abandoned as early as 1578. 
The “ Curtain,” in Moor Fields, so called from its sign being a striped 
curtain, was opened in 1576, and was in use until the commencement 
of Charles the First’s reign. In Shakespeare’s time there were seven 
regular theatres: the Curtain, the Blackfriars (built in 1578 by James 
Burbadge), the Whitefriars (1580), the Red Bull, St. John’s Street, 
the Cockpit or Phoenix, Drury Lane, situated in Pitt Street, not 
opened until James’s reign, the Fortune, Golden Lane, built 
or rebuilt by Alleyn (1599), and the Globe; there were besides, 
the Swan, the Rose, and the Hope, on Bankside (Southwark), 
and inn-yards in which dramatic performances continued to be 
given. For those seven theatres there were only six companies; 
the Blackfriars was a winter house, the Globe a summer, and one 
company sufficed for the two. The Red Bull and the Fortune 
seem to have been houses something of the class of the Britannia 
and Grecian of the present day, being chiefly resorted to by 
citizens and the humbler classes. Blackfriars was “a private” 
theatre ; that is to say, the performances were given by torchlight, 
although not at night; it was roofed in, and the pit had seats, which 
was not the case at the public ones, which were thatched only over 
the stage, the audience part being uncovered, and without seats for 
“the groundlings.” The aristocratic company had also boxes or 
rooms, of which they kept the keys, and the privilege of sitting upon 
the stage. When all the seats were occupied by the ladies the 
gentlemen used to lie at their feet, as we are accustomed to see Hamlet 
lie at Ophelia’s. The Bankside theatres must have been of a very 
low class, the entertainment being probably a mixed one of singing, 
dancing, fencing, and buffoonery ; the Swan and the Rose were shut 


* One of the inns most famous for dramatic performances. 
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up early in James the First’s reign. In regard to the size of these 
buildings, we read that the stage of the Fortune was forty-three feet 
wide, and, including a dressing-room at the back, thirty-nine and 
a half feet deep; it was three stories or tiers high, and from floor to 
ceiling was thirty-two feet ; the cost of erecting it was five hundred 
and fifty pounds. Prices of admission seemed to have ranged from a 
penny toashilling. But in the Induction to Ben Jonson’s ‘ Bartho- 
lomew Fair,’ produced at the Hope in 1614, the Scrivener in reciting 
certain articles of agreement says, “it shall be lawful for any man 
to judge his sixpen’worth, his twelvepen’worth, to his eighteenpence, 
two shillings, half-a-crown, to the value of his place.” From various 
allusions in old books, we gather that the play commenced at three, 
and that the time of opening was announced by trumpets and flags. 
“ Each playhouse advances his flag in the air, whither quickly at the 
waving thereof are summoned whole troops of men, women, and 
children.” Besides the play, there was sometimes given what was called 
“a jig,” that is, some satirical coarse verses which were recited by the 
clown, to the accompaniment of pipe and tabor, to which he also danced. 

Ophelia. “ You are merry, my lord.” 

Hamlet. “ Oh, your only jig-maker !” 

There were also songs and dances between the acts, to give time 
for changes of dress. 

The monetary arrangements of the old theatres were very simple. 
After so much had been deducted for the expenses of the house—those 
of the Blackfriars were forty-five shillings, for lighting, rent, 
payment of inferior actors—the residue was divided into shares by the 
principals, into quarters, halves or whole, according to their position. 
A share and a half at the Blackfriars in 1630 was worth £350 a year, 
equal to £1000 of our present money. The average daily takings 
were from twenty to thirty pounds. , 

Whether any kind of scenery was used in our ancient theatres 
seems to me still a doubtful question ; that it was employed in the 
entertainments given at Court, we have only to turn to the masques of 
Ben Jonson and Shirley to be assured of the fact. In a state-paper, 
under date 1563, we have a list of expenses for the production of a 
certain masque in that year. Among other entries are a castle, and an 
arbour covered with painted canvass ; in 1574 we find in a similar 
authority an account of pins for hanging painted cloths for “the carriage 
of frames and paynted cloths for the players howses,” and a charge for 
the device of making the sun break from behind a cloud. Bacon, in 
his essay on ‘ Masks and Triumphs,’ says: “It is true the alteration 
of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, are things of great beauty 
and pleasure.” If no scenery of any kind was used in the regular 
playhouses, why did Shakespeare cumber his plays with a number of 
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stage directions impossible to be carried out? In the folio edition of 
‘King John,’ 1623, we have the direction, “Enter Arthur on the 
Walls.” In ‘Henry VI., “Enter Pucelle on the top of a tower.” 
In Act II., Scene 2, of Jonson’s ‘The Devil Is An Ass,’ upon the 
margin of the old copy was printed, “this scene is acted at two 
windows, as out of two contiguous buildings.” Many other instances 
of such probable use of scenery may be found. 

When a tragedy was represented the stage was hung with black. 
Hence the opening line of ‘ Henry VI.,’ “ Hung be the heavens with 
black.” It was also strewn with rushes. Malone says that towards 
the rear of the stage there appears to have been a balcony, the plat- 
form of which was about eight or ten feet from the ground, and pro- 
bably supported by pillars. From hence, in many of our old plays, part 
of the dialogue was spoken ; in front of this balcony curtains were hung. 

Besides the adult actors, there were the children of St. Paul’s (the 

choristers); those of the Chapel Royal, called the children of the Revels, 
were still more famous ; they were formed into a regular company by 
Elizabeth ; all Lilly’s, and several of Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s plays, 
were originally performed by these boys, and their great popularity 
caused much jealousy among the professional actors. “Do they hold 
the same estimation (the players) they did when I was in the city ? Are 
they so followed?” asks Hamlet of Rosencrantz. “ There is, sir,” is 
the reply, “an aiery of children, little eyases, that cry out on the top 
of the question, and are most tyrannically clapped for’t: these are 
now the fashion, and so berattle the common stages (so they call 
them), that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of goose quills, and dare 
scarce come thither.” These juveniles attained to great perfection, 
and several became in after-life admirable comedians at the Blackfriars. 
One of these, Salathiel Pavy, who acted in Jonson’s ‘ Poetaster’ and 
‘ Cynthia’s Revels, and who was said to have been inimitable in his 
representation of old men, died at thirteen, and has been immortalised 
in the following exquisite verses of the old dramatist : 


“Weep with me all that read 
This little story! 
And know, for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 
"Twas a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature, 
As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 
Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
When Fates turn’d cruell; 
Yet three filled Zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewell : 
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And did act, what now we moan, 
Old men so duly; 

As, sooth, the Parca thought him one, 
He played so truly. 

So, by error to his fate 
They all consented ; 

But viewing him since, alas! too late, 
They have repented : 

And have sought to give new birth, 
In baths to steep him: 

But, being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vows to keep him.” 


Perhaps the most important player of the earlier drama was the 
clown. As it has been said before, he was the lineal descendant of the 
Vice of the old Moralities ; he was introduced into every play, and had 
unlimited licence accorded him; he came on between the acts and 
scenes, and obtruded himself even upon the action of the play, without 
any respect to propriety, whenever any new piece of buffoonery struck 
him. Hence Hamlet’s advice to the players: “ Let those who play 
your clowns speak no more than is set down for them: for there be of 
them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too; though, in the meantime, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered: that’s villainous, and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” 

There is no name among the old players more famous than that of 
Dick Tarleton. ‘For a wondrous, pleasant extemporal wit, he was 
the wonder of his tyme! He was so beloved that men use his 
picture for their signs,” says Howes. Another old author tells us: 
“For the clown’s part he never had his equal.” Even Ben Jonson, 
who never misses an opportunity of a fling at actors, could not 
refrain from applauding Tarleton. ‘The self same words spoken 
by another would hardly move a man to smile, which uttered by him 
would force a sad soul to laughter.” He is said to have been brought 
to London from Shropshire by one of Lord Leicester’s servants, who 
found him in the fields tending his father’s swine, and was so 
astonished by the readiness of his answers and the quickness of his 
intellect, that he proposed he should enter my lord’s service—a 
proposal Dick was willing enough to accept. In a little while he was 
enrolled among the twelve players who formed the Queen’s company, 
and became a sort of court jester. ‘When the queen was serious,” 
says Fuller, “I dare not say sullen, Tarleton could undumpish her 
at his pleasure. He told her more of her faults than most of her 
chaplains, and cured her of her melancholy better than all her phy- 
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sicians.” He fell into disgrace at last, however, and was dismissed from 
Court for scurrilous reflections upon Leicester and Raleigh. He appears 
to have chiefly played at the Red Bull; in his later years he kept a 
tavern in Paternoster Row, and afterwards the Tabor in Gracechurch 
Street. He died in 1588, and was buried in St. Leonard’s Shoreditch. 
“‘ He wrote,” says Dibdin (‘ History of the Stage’), “one dramatic piece 
called ‘The Seven Deadly Sins’; and this appears to have been when, 
tired of his debaucheries, he, like Green and Nash, pretended to repent 
of his irregularities, at which time his wit seems to have dwindled 
into mere scurrility, for as he grew debilitated with his excesses, 
he became sour and sarcastic. None escaped his virulence, not even 
Leicester and Raleigh, till, being discarded from Court, and growing 
every day more contemptible in the world’s opinion, he died like 
Voltaire, a mixture of imbecility, folly, and irresolution.” On the 
frontispiece of a jest-book, which bears his name, there is a picture of 
him which answers Chettle’s description. ‘The next, by his suit of 
russet, his buttoned cap, his taber, his standing on his toe, and other 
tricks, I know either to be the body or the resemblance of Richard 
Tarleton, who living, for his pleasant conceits, was of all men liked, 
and dying, for mirth left not his like.” There are many strange 
stories recorded of his wit and his rogueries, but most of them have 
been applied to other celebrated jesters. Here is one that much 
savours of a tale told of Rabelais. Having run up a long score at 
an inn at Sandwich, and not being able or not feeling disposed to pay, 
he made his boy accuse him of being a seminary priest. When the 
officers came they found him upon his knees crossing himself most 
diligently ; they paid his reckoning, made him prisoner, and carried 
him off to London. He was taken before recorder Fleetwood, who 
knew him well, and, laughing heartily at the trick, not only discharged 
but invited him home to dinner. Another anecdote illustrates what 
I have before said of the licence allowed to the clowns. In a per- 
formance of ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ not Shakespeare’s, but an older play of 
that name, Tarleton had to double the Chief Justice with clown, and the 
actor who personated Prince Hal gave him a ringing slap upon the 
face. Soon after the exit of the Justice, Tarleton re-entered in his 
proper character. “ Had’st thou been here then,” said one of the actors, 
“thou wouldst have seen Prince Henry hit the Judge a terrible box on 
the ear.” “ What, strike a judge?” exclaimed the clown; “then it 
must be very terrible to the judge, since the very report so terrifies 
me that my cheek burns again with it.” 
The old rhyme— 


“The King of France, with forty thousand men, 
Went up a hill and then came down again,” 
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is mentioned in a tract of 1642 as being one of “Old Tarleton’s ” 


songs. 


Come we now to the original actors of Shakespeare’s plays. Here 


is the list as it stands in the first folio. 


“The names of the principal actors in all these plays.” 


“‘ William Shakspeare, 
Richard Burbadge, 
John Hemings, 
Augustine Philips, 
William Kempt, 


Samuel Gilburne, 
Robert Arimn, 
William Ostler, 
Nathan Field, 
John Underwood, 


Thomas Poope, Nicholas Tooley, 
George Bryan, William Ecclestone, 
Henry Condell, Joseph Taylor, 
William Slye, Robert Benfield, 
Richard Cowley, Robert Goughe, 
John Lowine, Richard Robinson, 
Samuel Crosse, john Shancke, 
Alexander Cooke, john Rice.” 





Of the first, and mightiest, name in the list, it comes not within the 
scope of this article to write, since it would be useless to enter into a 
discussion upon Shakespeare’s merits as an actor; his contemporaries 
are silent upon the subject, and we are therefore without any means 
of judging. That he thoroughly understood the art is proved by his 
address to the players in Hamlet; but that is no proof of his own 
excellence, since there are many men who, although they are admirable 
judges of acting and excellent stage managers, are very inferior per- 
formers. We know that he played the Ghost in his own ‘ Hamlet,’ that 
he was the original Know’ell in‘ Every Man In His Humour,’ and 
that he was in the first cast of ‘ Sejanus ’"—and that is all. 

The Burbadges are believed to have sprung from a good Warwick- 
shire family. James Burbadge has already been noticed in these pages 
as an actor and the builder of the Blackfriars Theatre. The date 
of Richard’s birth is unknown; Payne Collier surmises that he was 
Shakespeare’s junior. He probably went upon the stage when quite 
@ boy as a performer of female characters ; and we find him holding a 
prominent position in his profession previous to 1588. An agreement 
is still extant between Richard Burbadge and a certain carpenter for 
the construction of the Globe Theatre. Of the lives of these old 
actors nothing is known; there were no anecdote-mongers in those 
days to pry into the domesticities of celebrated men, and to make notes 
of every green-room scandal or tattle, or to write their reminiscences 
and take posthumous vengeance upon friends and enemies alike. 
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Pleasant it would be for us if there had been, for then we should have 
known Shakespeare the man, as well as Shakespeare the dramatist. 
But literature and art were such recent creations that people had not 
yet learned}to comprehend their value, and, feeling little interest them- 
selves in the private affairs of their professors, thought posterity would 
feel less, or none at all. Probably the lives of these players were 
uneventful enough ; most of them appear to have been highly respect- 
able citizens, whose days were absorbed in the study and exercise of 
their art; their nights, in the company of gay gallants who eagerly 
sought their society, were perhaps a little wild; but it was an age. 
of life and vigour, when men’s veins were filled with hot blood, and 
not the red stagnant fluid that now does service for it. Burbadge 
was the first of that noble line of great tragic actors which ended 
with Macready—for ever, it would seem—and must have been, accord- 
ing to contemporary testimony, a most consummate master, second to 
none. All that is known of his biography may be contained in a 
few words. He was born, and lived and died, in Holywell Street, 
Shoreditch, or Halliwell Street, as it was then called. According to 
one of his epitaphs, “On the death of that great master in his art 
and quality, painting and playing,” he was doubly an artist; and 
Payne Collier conjectures that Martin Droeshout’s engraving of 
Shakespeare in the first folio, was taken from a likeness painted by 
Burbadge. There is no evidence to support such a supposition, but it 
is not at all an unlikely one. “For honour, who of more repute than 
Dick Burbadge and Will Kempe—he is not accounted a gentleman 
who does not know Dick Burbadge and Will Kempe.” (‘ Return from 
Parnassus,’ 1606.) He was universally acknowledged to stand at the 
head of his profession, and to be above rivalry. Wagers were 
frequently made in those days upon the merits of favourite actors 
who were pitted one against the other; even the great Alleyn was at 
times involved in such trials of skill, but never Burbadge; with him 
it was not believed possible to contest. He died in 1618, some say of 
the plague, but this line, in an epitaph from which I shall presently 
quote, 


“He (Death) first made seizure of thy wondrous tongue,” 


seems to indicate paralysis. In the register of St. Leonard’s Shore- 
ditch we read: “1618. Richard Burbadge, player, was buried the 
xvjth of March, Halliwell Street.” 

He was the original of the greater number of Shakespeare’s heroes: 
—of Coriolanus, Brutus, Romeo, Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Shylock, 
Macbeth, Henry V., Prince Hal, and Richard the Third. Bishop 
Corbet, in his ‘Iter Boreale, talking how his host at Leicester 
described the battle of Bosworth Field, says: 
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| “ Besides what of his knowledge he could say, 

: He had authenticke notice from the play; 

Which I might guess, by’s mustering up the ghosts, 
And policyes, not incident to hostes ; 

But chiefly by that one perspicuous thing, 

Where he mistooke a player for a king, 

For when he would have. sayed, ‘King Richard dyed,’ 
And call’d—‘a horse, a horse !’—he, ‘ Burbidge,’ eryed.’” 


Se TT 


Here are extracts from a famous elegy which enumerates some 
of his greatest parts, and gives us an excellent idea of his acting: 


“He’s gone, and with him what a world are dead, 
t Friends every one, and what a blank instead! 
" Take him for all in all, he was a man 
| Not to be match’d, and no age ever can. 
No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath, 
Shall ery ‘Revenge, for his dear father’s death ; 
| Poor Romeo never more shall tears beget 

For Juliet’s love and cruel Capulet: 

Harry shall not be seen as king or prince, 
i They died with thee dear Dick, * * * * 
it * * * * * 
And Crookback, as befits, shall cease to live. 
Tyrant Macbeth, with unwash’d bloody hand, 
We vainly now may hope to understand. 
Brutus and Marcius henceforth must be dumb, 
For ne’er thy like upon the stage shall come, 
To charm the faculty of ears and eyes, 


Unless we could command the dead to rise. 
a * * * * 


Heart-broke Philaster, and Aminatas too, 
Are lost for ever; with the red hair’d Jew. 
* * * * * 


Thy stature small, but every thought and mood 
Might throughly from thy face be understood. 
And his whole action he could change with ease, 
j From ancient Leare to youthful Pericles. 
But let me not forget one chiefest part, 
Wherein beyond the rest he moved the heart, 
The grieved Moor— 
* * 


* * * 


All these and many more with him are dead. 
* * * * * 


England’s great Roscius! for what Roscius 
Was to Rome that Burbadge was to us! 
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How did his speech become him, and his« pace 

Suit with his speech, and every action grace, 

Them both alike, while not a word did fall 

Without just weight to ballast it withal. 

Had’st thou but spoke with Death, and us’d the power 
Of thy enchanting tongue at that first hour 

Of his assault, he had let fall his dart 

And quite been charm’d with thy all-charming art.” 


“ He was a delightful Proteus,” says Flecknoe, “so wholly trans- 
forming himself into his part, and putting off himself with his clothes, 
as he never, (not so much as in the tyring house) assumed himself 
again until the play was done. * * * * He had all the parts of an 
excellent actor (animating his words with speaking and speech with 
action) his auditors being never more delighted than when he spoke, 
nor more sorry than when he held his peace; yet even then he was 
an excellent actor still, never failing in his part when he had done 
speaking ; but with his looks and gesture, maintaining it still unto 
the height.” The Queen of James the First died about the same 
time, but royalty was forgotten in grief for the stage favourite, as it 
was pointed out by a satiric poet of the time. 


“ Burbadge, the player, has vouchsafed to die! 
Therefore in London is not one eye dry. 
* * * * 
Dick Burbadge was their mortal god on earth: 
When he expires, lo! all lament the man, 
But where’s the grief should follow good Queen Anne?” 


Tarleton’s immediate successor and almost equal in wit was Will 
Kempe; but he was a legitimate actor as well as a clown, being, it is 
supposed, the original Dogberry, Peter, Launce, Shallow, Launcelot 
Gobbo, Touchstone, and First Gravedigger. In an old pamphlet he 
is spoken of as “that most comical and conceited cavaleire M. de 
Kempe, jestmonger and vice-gerent general to the ghost of Dick 
Tarleton.” Heywood, in his ‘Apology for Actors,’ says, “To whom 
(Tarleton) succeeded Will Kempe, as well in the favour of Her Majesty 
as in the opinion and good thoughts of the general audience.” Nash 
speaks of him in 1589 as a complete and finished actor, whose 
fame had extended even beyond the shores of England. But it is 
thought that Hamlet’s diatribe against gagging was especially meant 
for Kempe. Like Tarleton, he did not confine his wit and vagaries to 
the stage, but frequently practised them out of doors. There is in an 
old pamphlet, dated 1600, written by him, entitled ‘Nine Daies 
Wonder. Performed in a morris daunce from London to Norwich, 
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containing the pleasures, paines and kinde entertainments of William 
Kempe between London and that City,’ &e. On the title-page there 
is a woodcut representing Kempe dancing with bells on his legs, 
wearing a brocaded jacket and scarf, attended by Thomas Sly, another 
noted actor, as tabourer. It need scarcely be remarked that this 
strange expedition was undertaken for a wager. A yet more extra- 
ordinary feat performed under the same condition was walking 
backwards to Berwick. Another time he journeyed to France 
and Rome, dancing all the way, it would seem, from the following 
verse : 
“He did labour after the tabor, 
For to dance; then into France 
He took paines 
To skip it. 
In hopes of gain 
He will trip it - 
On the toe.” 


He is made to say in an old comedy,* “I am somewhat hard of 
study, an like your honour, but if you will invent any extemporal 
merriment I'll put out the small sacke of wit I ha’ left in venture 
with them.” He was held in high estimation by his contemporaries, 
and his name was frequently coupled even with that of Burbadge. 
The time of his death is uncertain ; according to the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica ’ it occurred in 1603, of the plague. 

John Heminge was another Warwickshire man—how many of the 
old players came from that part of the country—Heminge was born at 
Shottery, not far from Stratford, about 1556. Before Elizabeth’s death 
he was one of the principal proprietors of the Globe, and his name is 
joined with that of Shakespeare and Burbadge in King James’s licence 
of 1603. He is accredited with the honour of being the original 
Falstaff, and had even the greater honour of being, with Condell, the 
editor and publisher of the first edition of Shakespeare’s plays (1623). 
According to the following passage, it would appear that he received 
at least a portion of the manuscript from the author direct: “His 
mind and hand went together, and what he thought he uttered with 
that easiness that we have scarcely received from him a blot in his 
papers.” The italics are my own. Payne Collier thinks that many 
of the old actors were engaged in business as well as professionally, 
and remarks that as Heminge was free of the Grocer’s Company he 
might have been a grocer. But in his will he is styled John Heminge, 


* It was a custom in the old plays to introduce the actors by name into 
the inductions, and even into the body of the drama, and make them talk 
about themselves. 
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gentleman, which term could scarcely in those days, when the word 
meant something, and was not applied indiscriminately to a coalheaver 
and a prince, have been used to describe a tradesman. He died in 
1630, and was buried in St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, in which parish 
he had resided all his life. 

Condell, his collaborateur in the edition of Shakespeare, was also a 
resident of Aldermanbury, and the owner of property in that parish ; 
a man of substance; who had shares in the Blackfriars Theatre, 
and kept his country house at Fulham. No particular Shakespearian 
part has been assigned to him, but he was the original Bobadil, as 
well as of several of Beaumont and Fletcher’s and Webster’s great 
characters. He died in 1627. 

William Sly, who has been previously mentioned in conjunction 
with Kempe, was the original Osric. Cowley was the original Verges ; 
Arimn succeeded Kempe in the character of Dogberry ; Lowin suc- 
ceeded Heminge as Falstaff, and was the original Volpone, Mammon, 
Bosola, Amintor; he had a share and a half in the Blackfriars, and 
married a wealthy wife, but, unlike the others mentioned, he lived on 
into the troublous times of the rebellion, and lost all in the sup- 
pression of the theatres. Nathan Field was said to be second only to 
Burbadge as an actor. He was one of the children of ‘ Her Majesty’s 


Revels, and is mentioned in the original cast of Jonson’s ‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels.’ Being born in 1587, he was too young to have been, at 
least as an adult, an original in any of Shakespeare’s plays, but he 
succeeded Burbadge in several of his great characters, and was especially 
famous in the Moor. 


“Field is in sooth an actor—all men know it, 
And is the true Othello of the poet,” 


says an old rhymester. 

Joseph Taylor has been accredited by Davies with being the 
original Hamlet ; but even if there was no direct evidence against this 
assertion, it would be absurd to suppose that Burbadge, in the height 
of his powers, would allow another actor to possess himself of such a 
character. Taylor was his successor in the part, and might, even 
during the latter years of “ Roscius,” have played it when the other 
was indisposed. He is supposed to have been the original Iago, but 
after Burbadge’s death he took Othello. 

The little that is known of the remaining actors enumerated in 
the folio would scarcely prove interesting reading. They were nearly 
all men of good position, who left behind at their deaths a very 
respectable amount of money and landed property. I cannot, how- 
ever, omit a passing mention of another celebrated player of this 
period, who, although not concerned in the representation of Shake- 
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speare’s dramas, has been coupled with Burbadge by Sir Richard Baker 
as one of two actors “such as no age must ever look to see the like.” 
Among other parts he was the original of Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta,’ 
and ‘Tamerlane.’ In conjunction with Philip Henslowe, he built the 
“Fortune” in 1599, and having accumulated considerable wealth, 
founded, as is well known, Dulwich College for six poor men and 
women, and twelve children. At first it was intended that the 
recipients of this bounty should be drawn exclusively from the 
theatrical profession, but it is said that the refusal of the pensioners 
to admit among them an old door-keeper of the theatre, so disgusted 
the founder that he at once changed the conditions of the bequest. 
Since 1857 this charity has been entirely reconstituted. The revenue 
left by Alleyn was £600 a year; it is now£17,000. His excellences 
as an actor have been set forth by Jonson, who, comparing him with 
Roscius and Aisopus of Rome, says : 


“Who both their graces in thyself hast more 
Outstript, than they did all who went before ; 
And present worth in all dost so contract, 

As others speak but only thou dost act. 
Wear this renown. "Tis just that who did give 
So many poets life, by one should live.” 


Heywood, in one of the prologues of the ‘ Jew of Malta,’ speaks of 
him as— 

“ Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue.” 

One might be almost inclined to say that this was the golden age 
of acting as well as of the drama. There seems never to have been 
such a passion for dramatic entertainments as then; the art was 
thoroughly studied and understood, as how could it be otherwise 
under the reign of such dramatists as Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Shakespeare?* The actors lived in their fine old sub- 
stantial city houses, or in grand country manors, such as Edward 
Alleyn inhabited at Dulwich, esteemed and sought after by the best 
people, and, if commonly prudent, dying rich and honoured. Their 
worst enemy was the plague, while it raged, and that was pretty fre- 
quently, all theatres were closed, and they had to migrate into the 
country, which was not profitable. 

But as Puritanism advanced the prosperity of the theatrical profession 


* Boys were regularly apprenticed to the profession in those days. Each 
principal was entitled to have a boy or apprentice, who played the young 
and the female characters, and for whose services he received a certain 
sum. We find in Henslowe’s accounts an item for buying the services of 
one for eight pounds. Thus trained under great masters it is not to be 
wondered at that they grew up to be such consummate masters of their art. 
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began to decline. In 1622 there were but four principal companies— 
the King’s, which acted at the Blackfriars and the Globe, the Prince’s, 
at the Curtain, the Palgrave’s at the Fortune, the Queen of Bohemia’s 
at the Cockpit. 1629 was the first year in which a female per- 
former was seen upon the English stage. The innovation was 
introduced by a French company, but the women were hissed and 
pippin-pelted off the stage. This was at the new theatre just opened in 
Salisbury Court. Three weeks afterwards they made a second attempt, 
but the audience would not tolerate them. Notwithstanding the 
great love King Charles and his Queen had for dramatic entertain- 
ments, the latter frequently taking part in the Court Masques—which 
brought down upon her the brutal language of that canting rogue 
Prynne, who deserved to lose his head as well as his ears—in 1635 
Sir Henry Herbert, the Master of the Revels, which post answered to 
that of Lord Chamberlain in the present day, mentions only the 
King’s company under Lowin and Taylor at Blackfriars, the Queen’s 
under Beeston at the Cockpit, the Prince’s under Moore and Kane at 
the Fortune ; in the next year he adds a fourth, doubtless Salisbury 
Court, which was probably closed on the previous date, to the list. 

On the 6th of September 1642, the theatres were closed by ordinance, 
it being considered not seemly to indulge in any kind of diversions or 
amusements in such troublous times. 

In 1647, another and more imperative order was issued, in con- 
sequence of certain infractions of the previous one, threatening to 
imprison and punish as rogues all who broke through its conditions. 
Close upon the heels of this came a third enactment, which declared 
all players to be rogues and vagabonds, and authorised justices of the 
peace to demolish all stage galleries and seats; any actor discovered 
in the exercise of his vocation should for the first offence be whipped, 
for the second be punished as an incorrigible rogue, and every person 
found witnessing the performance of a stage play should be fined five 
shillings. Verily, the reign of Praise-God Barebones had commenced. 
But not even these stringent enactments were found sufficient, 


and in the next year a Provost Marshal was appointed, whose duty: 


it was to seize all ballad-singers and suppress all stage exhibitions. 
It is mentioned in Whitelocke’s Memorials that on the 20th of 
December 1649 a body of players were seized at the Red Bull by 
troopers, their clothes taken away, and themselves carried off to prison. 
What a change from the palmy days of Elizabeth and James! Happy 
were those who had passed away. The following, from Davies’ ‘ Mis- 
cellanies,’ is an excellent picture of their condition at this time: 
“When the civil wars shut the doors of the theatres, many of the 
comedians, who had youth, spirit, and vigour of body, took up arms in 
defence of their royal master. When they could no longer serve him 
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by the profession of acting, they boldly vindicated his cause in the 
field. Those who were too far advanced in age to give martial 
proofs of their attachment to royalty, were reduced to the alternative 
of starving, or engaging in some employment to support their wants. 
* * * During the first years of the unnatural contest between king 
and parliament, the players were not unwelcome guests to those 
towns and cities which espoused the royal cause: but in London, 
where bigotry and opposition to the king were triumphant, they 
experienced nothing but persecution. A few of the nobility, indeed, 
who loved the amusements of the stage, encouraged the players to act in 
their houses privately; but the watchful eyes of furious zealots 
prevented all public exhibitions, except, as the author of Historia 
Histrionica asserts, now and then such as were given with great 
caution and privacy. Sometime before the beheading of the unhappy 
Charles, a company of comedians was formed out of the wreck of 
several, who played at the Cockpit three or four times; but while 
they were acting Fletcher’s ‘ Bloody Brother,’ the soldiers rushing in, 
put an end to the play, and carried the actors to Hatton House, at 
that time a sort of prison for royal delinquents; where they were 
confined two or three days, and, after being stripped of their stage 
apparel, were discharged. * * * 

“Much about this time, Lowin kept the Three Pigeons at Brent- 
ford, where he was attended by Joseph Taylor. Here they lingered 
out an uncomfortable existence, with scarce any other means of 
support than those which they obtained from the friends of royalty, 
and the old lovers of the drama, who now and then paid them a visit, 
and left them marks of their bounty. Upon these occasions Lowin 
and Taylor gave their visitors a taste of their quality. The first roused 
up the spirit and humour of Falstaff. Again the fat old rogue swore 
that he knew the Prince and Poins as well as he that made them. 
Hamlet, too, raised the visionary terrors of the ghost, and filled his 


select auditors with terror and amazement. ‘To entertain their guests 


we must suppose they assumed various personages, and alternately 
excited merriment and grief. How often were those honest fellows 
surprised into a belief of the good news that the King and parliament 
had come to treaty, that peace would be restored, and the King return 
to his capital in triumph. How would their countenances then be 
lighted up with joy, the glass cheerfully circulate, and the meeting 
be dismissed with ‘The King shall have his own again.’ Their 
honest friend and associate, Goff, the actor of women’s parts at 
Blackfriars and the Globe, was the usual jackal to summon the 
scattered comedians together, that they might exhibit at Holland 
House, or some nobleman’s seat, within a few miles of the capital.” 
But not even “ the saints” were immaculate, and one Robert Cox 
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found means to bribe the officers appointed to look after such affairs, 
and gave small interludes and “drolls” at the Red Bull to crowded 
houses, under the name of a rope-dancing entertainment. It was vile 
buffoonery, and could scarcely be dignified by the title of a dramatic 
entertainment, and was therefore more likely to be tolerated by their 
saintships than the noble productions of Shakespeare and Beaumont ; 
and therein they are closely followed by the Mawworms of the present 
day, who grin at the dreary and doubtful jokes of a circus clown, and 
gaze approvingly at the lightly skirted young ladies with one toe on 
a bare-backed steed and the other in a horizontal line, but would 
consider it sinful to listen to the noble wit of Touchstone, and highly 
indelicate to see Rosalind in her forester’s dress. With a company 
consisting only of himself, a man, and a boy, Robert Cox contrived, in 
spite of ordinances, to travel over the whole country, to perform at the 
Universities, which, for want of better things, eagerly welcomed his, 
and, better still, to make a large fortune out of his mummeries. 

But even the, less fanatical, partisans of the Commonwealth were 
beginning to grow a little weary of the Cimmerian gloom and in- 
tellectual paralysis in which they lived; and having obtained the 
countenance of Whitelocke, Sir John Maynard, and other persons of 
distinction, Davenant, in 1656, opened a sort of theatre at Rutland 
House, Charterhouse Yard, where he began with the representation of 
what he called an Opera (‘ The Siege of Rhodes’). This was followed 
by other works of a similar kind. In 1658, he went a step farther, 
and opened the Cockpit with a performance he described as “ The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru, expressed by instrumental and vocal 
music, and by art of perspective in scenes, at the Cockpit in Drury 
Lane, at three in the afternoon.” We see he carefully avoids the word 
“ play,” that red rag of bull-headed fanaticism. It is said that Cromwell’s 
hatred of the Spaniards, who in this piece were held up to execration, 
had much to do with my Lord Protector giving his consent. 


Two years afterwards came the Restoration, and a new order of 
things dramatic. 
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Che Wooing of At-chi-Chu; or, Look before you Leap. 
A TALE OF ANCIENT CHINA. 


Ir can scarcely be denied that more advantage is to be gained by a 
contemplation of the lessons and reminiscences of the past than by 
futile investigations into the mysteries of the future. Though the 
time, place, and action of the present tale are essentially mythical, 
yet the narrative may not be entirely without its lesson as well as its 
amusement, and it should be remembered that the earliest legends of 
the Celestial Empire have been less subjected to critical research than 
those of Greece and Rome. 

It should, moreover, be stated that some of the incidents belong 
entirely to the realm of fiction. Whilst claiming, therefore, but a 
modified belief from the serious student of history, it is hoped that, like 
the pack of a travelling pedlar, the story will present attractions for 
many classes of readers—a promise of love, and its perils, to the romantic, 
a novel and highly sensational mode of death to the weaver of plots, a 
sad but salutary moral to the philosopher, and an account of a very 
ancient invention to the antiquarian. Above all it should prove 
especially welcome to those who prize the comfort of their homes, the 
snooze in a well-regulated armchair in a snug chimney-corner, 
whilst the wind blusters and the rain patters without, for it tells of 
the fate of one whose life was sacrificed to the invention of Roors. 

Yeu was a famous phylarch who dwelt and ruled in China in the 
days when the world was young. Three monarchs had previously 
reigned and died in the country since the East had been repeopled 
after the Ark rested on Ararat. Of the first of these, little is known, 
save that the honour of having been the grandson of Noah is 
frequently attributed to him. ‘The second sovereign was Ty-en 
Ho-ang, in whose days the heavenly spirit visited the earth, and, 
fought a strange and terrible combat with the great dragon. Good 
struggled with Evil for the rulership of the destinies of men, and 
fortunately for the Chinese, the former was the victor in the conflict. 
Ty-en Ho-ang assigned thirty days to each month, and taught his 
subjects to read the books of the stars. On his death the people 
chose Gin Ho-ang, the wisest of mortal men, to rule over them as 
their third monarch. He divided the kingdom into nine provinces, 
over each of which he set a prince or phylarch ; he framed wise laws, 
and greatly contributed to improve the social condition of his subjects 
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generally. But Gin Ho-ang and his golden age passed away in their 
turn, and Veu, his son, was chosen to be his successor. It was in the 
days of Veu that the events about to be related took place. At the 
time when our story opens, the king was already a very aged man ; 
his summers and winters numbered one hundred and twenty-two. In 
those primitive days the only method of computing age was by 
cutting a notch upon a wand, which was kept throughout the year in 
the temple of Ty-en, the deity of the Chinese, whither every man and 
woman in the land went up to attest the completion of another year 
by the addition of a fresh notch. It appears that even in those 
primitive times, ladies felt the same qualms about their ages as they 
experience nowadays, when the census officer asks his unwarrantable 
questions; for it is recorded that on one occasion Veu’s wife, then at 
the advanced age of eighty-two, was detected by the priest in the 
attempt to cut two of her notches into one; and that she carried her 
propensity for tampering with statistics so far, that one or two of her 
most particular friends suddenly became a year or two older on the 
same occasion ; but this act of impiety was, as the chronicler relates, 
terribly punished by Ty-en, who sent her “ many grey hairs.” 

It is well known that owing to the inborn simplicity of the human 
race, or to the genial warmth of the climate with which the cradle of man- 
kind is blessed, it was long before it occurred to our forefathers to protect 
or adorn their bodies with any other covering than nature had provided. 
The order of the adoption of the various complicated items which now 
unite for the protection and ornament of our persons has never been 
satisfactorily explained: whether the awakening modesty or vanity of 
our early ancestors displayed itself by a taste for kilts or jackboots, or 
whether the biblical fig-leaves expanded into the shape of coats or 
inexpressibles ; but certain it is that at the date of our story, amongst 
the descendants of Pu-on-cu only one article of dress was in vogue; 
and it was none of those which have been alluded to above, but, if the 
truth be told, a Hat, a flat, broad-brimmed hat, made of woven grass. 
This may at first sight appear unnatural, but the intelligent reader 
will soon perceive that a hat was the most obvious garment to be first 
assumed ; for, surrounded by dangers and difficulties which threatened 
to overwhelm the race in its long clothes, how could the pristine lords 
of the soil have carried on the work of civilisation and development at 
all had not their first care been to keep their heads cool? Yet, like 
all wise inventions, the one in question met with bitter opponents 
amongst those averse to any change, and especially amongst the elder 
portion of the community. It was censured as an insult to Ty-en, for 
did not the objectionable covering interpose itself between the noblest 
part of man and Ty-en’s glorious light of day? So the hat-wearers 
were long viewed with suspicion, and the belief widely prevailed that 
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some awful punishment would fall from the offended deity on the 
heads, or rather hats, of the daring mortals who ventured to doubt 
that the sun which he sent was beneficial for their heads. Time and 
experience, however, did much to mitigate the warmth of opposition, 
and one by one the older and more bigoted adversaries of the fashion slept 
with their fathers, and the custom of wearing hats gradually gained 
ground until it became almost universal. To quote the words of the chro- 
nicler : “ These abominations soon assumed shapes and sizes startling 
and impious to behold, and offensive alike to Ty-en and reasonable 
men,” and he predicts that a terrible calamity must be in store for 
these primeval exquisites. But in spite of all prophetic warnings, the 
fashions in hats grew daily more outrageous, and in truth into what 
excesses of sinful dandyism the vain Chinamen of old might have 
been drawn it is hard to say, had not the hand of Ty-en interfered in 
a swift and dreadful manner, to open the eyes of deluded man to his 
iniquity, and in his wisdom even to turn it to good account. 

Of all the daughters of the children of Pu-on-cu, by far the most 
lovely was the dark-eyed Tin-ka Fa. So beauteous a maid was 
naturally surrounded by suitors; but numerous as they were, not one 
had succeeded in obtaining a single glance of responsive love. Tin-ka 
Fa had, as will be seen hereafter, many faults, but, curiously enough, 
flirting was not to be numbered among them. Cold and disdainful 
did the haughty beauty remain, till, unasked and unsuspected, she 
bestowed the whole wealth of her virgin affection on the unconscious 
At-chi-Chu. The idol of her young heart was a regular admirable 
Crichton amongst the Chinamen of his day: the tallest, the strongest, 
the bravest, the wisest, he surpassed all rivals in the field and at the 
council-board: but greatest of his exploits, unknown to himself, he 
had carried captive the heart of the peerless Tin-ka Fa. But the 
enamoured maiden kept her secret buried in her breast, and the 
young Chinamen saw no cause for ceasing from their hopeless rivalry. 
Sleep forsook the eyes of the elders, owing to the countless sonnets 
which the love-stricken swains sang plaintively by night around her 
hut.* Now, though the passion of love has from time immemorial 
been admitted to be a great incentive to mighty achievements and 
deeds of daring, yet, on the other hand, it is not unfrequently 
accounted as prejudicial to the sober and regular discharge of the 
ordinary duties of life, especially by those who have grown callous to 


* The term “hut” must here be used for want of a better, to express the 
dwelling-places as then constructed at Shen-fi, which was at that time the 
capital of the kingdom. They consisted of a roofless circular wall of wood, 
and were about eight feet in diameter, and four in height. The wooden 
circle was carried continuously all round, so that to effect an entrance the 
inmates had to jump over the sides. 
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its delights; and the general enthralment and infatuation of the 
numerous slaves to the irresistible charms of Tin-ka Fa had nearly 
brought the every-day business of Shen-fi toa standstill. Agriculture 
was neglected for the manufacture of doggerel rhymes, in the hope 
that the ears which had proved obdurate to plain Chinese prose 
might become attentive to verse; the chase and the use of arms began 
to be considered as commonplace and wearisome occupations ; in fact, 
all the young men’s heads were turned. Some forgot their hats and 
died of sunstroke ; others, impelled by the desire to please, wore such 
extravagantly long brims, that grave and sedate old phylarchs were 
not unfrequently thrown down by’ unwarily treading on the edges, 
which flapped upon the ground. At last, in so serious a light did the 
elders view the general demoralisation of the youth of the country, 
that they feared lest a total collapse of the working energy of Shen-fi 
was imminent. At so urgent a crisis, a council of the phylarchs was 
convened by Veu, to deliberate on the matter, and to offer sacrifice 
and prayers to Ty-en for guidance. But no conclusion could be 
arrived at ; wild and barbarous schemes were hinted at, which culmi- 
nated in the faltering suggestion that the death of Tin-ka Fa would 
effectually solve the difficulty. Amidst this helpless indecision a 
crafty old phylarch named Whang-ti, who was the grandfather of 
At-chi-Chu, rose to his feet and proposed a wiser and less cruel course 
of action, by which the difficulty might be happily terminated without 
bloodshed. His advice was, that Tin-ka Fa should be withdrawn from 
the matrimonial market by an instantaneous marriage, that free choice 
of a husband should be allowed her, but that choose she must within 
the space of a fortnight, or forfeit her life as the penalty. He main- 
tained, that in this way all rivalry would effectually be put an end to, 
and the married lady in question cease to be the all-absorbing object 
of interest to the bachelor community. The old man’s suggestion was 
received with rapturous applause by the assembled elders, and all the 
people crept silently around the royal hut to hear the result of the 
deliberation on which so much depended. The phylarchs advanced 
outside the hut; in their centre stood Veu, on his right hand knelt 
Whang-ti, carrying Veu’s state hat, as a special mark of favour for 
the timely advice he had offered in their hour of need, the other elders 
were grouped around in a similar attitude, and the whole commuity of 
Shen-fi were prostrate before him. In front of the king a spear was 
stuck into the ground with the point upwards, as a token to all that 
he was about to speak with the voice and authority of Ty-en. Then 
solemnly did he announce the decision of the council, bidding them 
get them to their homes, and pray Ty-en to guide the choice of 
Tin-ka Fa; for on that day fortnight, her seventeenth birthday, she 
was compelled to choose her partner for life. After a prolonged shou 
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of applause, the king’s injunction was obeyed, and the people dispersed 
in little groups, discussing the wisdom displayed by their elders, and 
weighing the chances of success of the various candidates for the prof- 
fered prize, for which At-chi-Chu was universally installed in the 
position of first favourite. Whether it was that the languishing eyes 
of Tin-ka Fa had involuntarily betrayed her secret, or whether it was 
that the pre-eminent qualities of At-chi-Chu seemed likely to throw 
all his competitors into the background, certain it is that our hero’s 
name was in every one’s mouth. 

And how did Tin-ka Fa herself receive the ultimatum? Did she 
think fondly and regretfully of all the homage and flattery which 
would cease to be paid to her for ever when she became a bride? Did 
she reflect with a sigh of relief of her escape from the terrible fate 
that had threatened her, or did her thoughts wander to the con- 
sideration of what hat she should wear on her wedding-day? She may 
| have thought a little of these and other secondary matters, but the 
principal current of her reflections was directed towards her beloved 
At-chi-Chu. A feeling of modesty, strongly supported by that fatal 
pride which formed the chief defect in her character, forbade her 
declaring her choice in his favour in a direct manner, so she set 
about forming some plan by which she might secure the object of her 
affections without conceding too much unwooed to him whom it 
would be eternal remorse and agony to lose. During the still hours 
of the night love and pride had struggled for the mastery, and when 
the former was overpowered she resolved to act as follows. At 
daybreak she announced her intention of bestowing her hand on that 
one of her suitors who should appear before her on her birthday 
arrayed in the broadest-brimmed hat, and who should in her presence 
make the highest jump amongst the competitors. The latter stipula- 
tion seemed to be expressly intended in favour of At-chi-Chu, whose 
skill in leaping was such that he invariably secured both the high 
and long jumps at the annual athletic sports of Shen-fi. She took it 
for granted that At-chi-Chu would not allow himself to be beaten 
when she was the prize, and that she would be certain to secure him, 
and still not be obliged to forfeit her self-respect by the humiliating 
confession that she had bestowed her proud heart, unasked, on any 
one. The first clause of the stipulation was, on the other hand, 
greatly conducive to further excesses in the shape of hat fashions. 
The Lincoln and Bennetts of Shen-fi would have been able to retire 
from business on their gains during this fortnight alone, had not the 
ery arisen “ Every man his own hatter”; but the broad brims con- 
structed by unprofessional hands presented a sadly limp and be- 
draggled air, and fell in folds which could scarcely be called graceful 
around the shoulders of their aspiring manufacturers. The herbage 
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round Shen-fi was as scanty as if swarms of locusts had passed over 
the land. All the youths went immediately into such severe training 
that many succeeded in reducing themselves by several pounds. But 
At-chi-Chu, the observed of all observers, kept aloof from the rest; 
he had the air of one who meditates some mighty deed, and at the 
game time brooks no questions. Each morning long ere sunrise he 
strode off to a neighbouring forest, followed only by his brother, and 
the curiosity and speculations of his friends and foes. Tin-ka Fa 
felt, however, no anxiety at his absence, and was even gratified that 
the conduct of the object of her choice should arouse such an amount 
of gossip and conjecture. Meanwhile great preparations were made 
for the festival, and all the phylarchs who had been present at the 
council were invited to feast with Veu in the royal hut, where Tin-ka 
Fa was to receive the blessing of the aged monarch before she 
publicly announced her decision. This royal hut differed in size from 
those belonging to the rest of the community, inasmuch as it was ten 
feet in diameter and six feet high; and as it would not have been 
thought dignified for Veu and his phylarchs to scramble over the 
wooden wall, a gap was introduced as a means of entrance. 

At last the all-important day arrived. At daybreak all the youth 
of Shen-fi appeared in the most wonderful hats that competition, 
labour, and ingenuity could produce. The chronicler describes the 
scene as if hundreds of gigantic mushrooms had sprung up in the 
course of the night, conjured into existence by some magician to do 
honour to the betrothal of the Flower of China. A regular leaping 
match had gone on during the afternoon, and the height of five feet 
ten inches had been successfully cleared. It had been a sultry but 
cloudless day, yet something in the wild and angry splendour of the 
setting sun seemed to betoken a coming storm. It was now evening ; 
but, strange to say, he who was most longed for by one, most feared 
by all besides, had not yet made his appearance. For two days 
nothing had been seen of At-chi-Chu, nor of Li-Chu, his younger 
brother, and many began to entertain hopes that he had been devoured 
by wild beasts, or had fallen a victim to some other violent death. 
Alas! the sighs of Tin-ka Fa brought no responsive At-chi-Chu, and 
the heart of the maiden grew faint within her, and she began to feel 
repentant for the price she had set on her hand. Her cup of Tan 
Cha, or weak tea, remained untasted, whilst on the other hand the 
phylarchs, and even Veu himself, were constant in their attentions to 
a steaming bowl of Cha Tsew, or tea wine, which doubtless was the 
origin of the robur of more modern times. 

But as the delighted suitors outside were discussing the various 
calamities which might have overtaken the luckless At-chi-Chu, their 
nascent hopes were destined to be nipped in the bud; for our hero’s 
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younger brother suddenly made his appearance in their midst. Their 
hearts sank within them when Li-Chu divulged to their attentive ears 
the fact that his brother had just completed the manufacture of a hat 
the equal of which had never before been seen in Shen-fi—it was 
eleven feet across! The brim, moreover, of this wonderful hat 
possessed the novel advantage of being supported by a thin framework 
of split bamboo, so that its circumference appeared truly gigantic. It 
was the production of this masterpiece which had occupied him so 
many days and nights in the forest. Nor was this all; he had 
conceived the daring idea of taking Tin-ka Fa and the elders within 
the hut completely by storm, and winning their admiration by an 
unparalleled display of agility. His intention was to leap over the 
side of the hut and stand triumphant in the midst; and when his 
startling appearance had been sufficiently admired, to bend his knee 
before Veu and claim the hand of Tin-ka Fa as his reward. Defeat 
and shame seemed to stare the bewildered rivals in the face, and one 
by one they shrank away in silence and despair. 

Meanwhile the royal feast was over, and Tin-ka Fa, who as yet 
knew nothing of At-chi-Chu’s bold scheme, became a prey to bitter 
remorse, and her almond eyes were filled with welling tears; for she 
now felt convinced that owing to the obstinate gratification of her own 
selfish pride some fearful disaster had befallen her hapless lover. But 
though the banquet was finished, the solemn blessing of Veu, which 
was an important part of the ceremony, had yet to be bestowed, before 
the royal party left the hut; and the threatening aspect of the sky 
now banked with clouds gave warning that no time was to be lost. 
Whang-ti, the crafty phylarch who had originated the scheme of 
compulsory marriage, advanced solemnly and fixed firmly in the earth 
the spear of Veu with the point upwards in the midst. In front of 
the monarch knelt Tin-ka Fa, who had now abandoned herself to 
despair, for when the blessing was pronounced her choice was at once 
to be irrevocably declared. Round Veu knelt all the phylarchs who 
had partaken of the feast, with all the gravity and decorum which the 
fumes of Cha Tsew would allow. Veu rose to his feet, and a large 
drop of rain, which fell on the centre of his bald head, warned him to 
make his speech as short as the dignity of the occasion would allow. 
But it was destined to be shorter than even the most sanguine of his 
audience could have expected, for scarcely had the first words left his 
lips when a mighty flapping as of some huge bird was heard over- 
head, a pitchy darkness obscured their sight, an appalling shriek rang 
on their bewildered ears, the spear with some heavy substance impaled 
upon it fell with a dull thud on to the ground: a momentary flash 
dazzled their eyes, and then utter darkness again enveloped the 
terrified occupants of the hut. A loud peal of thunder shook the 
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earth ; terror held them spell-bound; when the brilliant lightning 
again lit up with awful distinctness the scene within the hut. In that 
brief instant, however, the light of heaven had revealed to the panic- 
stricken circle a sight which haunted each one of them to his dying 
day. In the centre lay At-chi-Chu, livid and pale, transfixed on the 
sacred spear, a dark stream flowing silently from his side ; beside him, 
outstretched and motionless, lay the aged Veu, his face and right arm 
blackened and charred, for, like the body of Romulus in after-ages, 
Ty-en had summoned his spirit above by his thunderbolt. Then with 
one terrific yell the phylarchs gave vent to their pent-up terror; the 
spell was broken, and all rushed distractedly out of the hut. When 
once in the open air, the real cause of the darkness which they had 
attributed to the anger of Ty-en became apparent, for balanced on the 
top of the hut was the huge hat of the adventurous youth, the brim of 
which had been too large to follow him within. As the elders silently 
gazed at the strange phenomenon, the fury of the storm seemed to 
reach its climax, and torrents of rain threatened to sweep away every 
vestige of habitation from Shen-fi. The crafty Whang-ti, prompt to 
take advantage of any opportunity that offered itself, raised his voice : 
“See,” said he, “'Ty-en has sent us shelter from heaven,” and suiting 
the action to the word, and followed instinctively by the rest, he 
re-entered the hut, there to remain sheltered by the hat of the hapless 
lover until the violence of the storm had abated. 

Little more remains to be told. The phylarch whose ready wit 
was so conspicuous was elected king in the place of the venerable 
Veu, and in his coronation speech—which may still be read by the 
curious in the famous “ five volumes ”—he showed his people how the 
fate of At-chi-Chu had been sent as a wise lesson to rebuke their 
sinful excess in fashion, and to convert their extravagant hats into a 
useful shelter from the inclemency of the weather ; and his first edict 
was that each family should weave a strong hat and place it over 
their huts, first making a gap for entrance and exit. As for the royal 
hut, it was to remain inviolate for ever, and serve as a mausoleum for 
the bodies of Veu and At-chi-Chu. The memory of the latter was 
long held in reverence by the inhabitants of Shen-fi, for though his fate 
had been a terrible one, yet it had proved beneficial in its results to 
the community at large, and in grateful acknowledgment they added 
each year another ring to the top of the hut and placed another hat 
above it, thus raising the tomb a story yearly ; which circumstance is 
supposed by antiquarians to have been the origin of the first pagoda. 

As to Tin-ka Fa, her immediate and subsequent fate are both in- 
volved in the deepest mystery. When daylight dawned on the awe- 
stricken population it was discovered that, on the destruction of all 
her fondest hopes, she had disappeared from Shen-fi, and it was 
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supposed by the huntsmen and woodcutters, who occasionally caught a 
glimpse of her during the visits which they paid to the forest, that 
she haunted the scene where her unfortunate lover had toiled so long 
and so vainly to satisfy the demands of her vanity. Tradition also 
relates how, wandering once at sunset by the lake which bounded the 
outskirts of the forest, she saw the huge imprint of a man’s foot upon 
the shore, and while she stood, wrapt in wonder, she was surrounded 
by a rainbow, and fell into a trance, and dreamed strange dreams; and 
how she bore a son who could claim no human father, and who was 
called by the people Ty-en Tse, “the son of heaven,” and afterwards 
became a mighty ruler, more commonly known under the name of 
Fo-hi. This monarch is well known to those who have studied the 
legendary lore of China, and he and his dragon-ministers form the 
theme of many a tradition. 

Five thousand years have rolled away since those strange and 
fabulous days, but though the memory of At-chi-Chu, of his passionate 
love and tragic death, has faded away and gone, yet the lesson of his 
career may prove useful, and can be most appropriately inculcated by 
the advice which Whang-ti offered to his subjects—that excess in 
fashion was foolish in itself and offensive to Ty-en ; that heaven can 
turn the worst mistakes of men to their own benefit; that young 
ladies should eschew pride and vanity, whilst old gentlemen should 


avoid after-dinner speeches; and, last but not least, that every one 
should “look before he leaps.” 
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Set: Her Face or Her Fortune 2 
By MRS. EDWARDES, 


Avutuor oF ‘ ARCHIE LOVELL,’ ‘A BLUE-STOCKING,’ ETC. 


CuapTerR XIX. 


A GENUINE POMPADOUR. 


Ir is ten o'clock when Mr. Biron asks this question—a question upon 
the solution of which hang the destinies of, at least, four actors in this 
little drama. At eleven, young Mark, with a quick-beating heart, 
waits in the hall of the Paradis to know if his mother, after more than 
three years’ separation, will “receive ” him. 

He has sent up his card by one of the hotel waiters. Mistress 
Vallance—a good quarter of an hour having elapsed—brings down 
word that Miladi is visible. Mistress Vallance (with a face differently 
made to the face which nature gave her, jigging, ambling, lisping, 
nicknaming God’s creatures, after the very manner of Lady Austen 
herself) walks before Mark, upstairs, then ushers him, with a stately 
“Mr. Mark Austen,” into Miladi’s presence. 

The mother and son shake hands. Lady Austen presents her fore- 
head for Mark’s salute—from his earliest infancy Mark was educated 
to regard his mother’s lips and cheeks as fashioned of perishable 
materials ! 

Half a minute later, arranging herself, with Fifine, in an attitude, 
Miladi sinks again into the armchair from which she rose on the 
entrance of her enfant chéri and begins to talk commonplace. 

What! Mark really arrived in Esterel last night, and never came 
to see her? Is putting up at one of the small French hotels, with a 
paved floor, no doubt—oh, those terrible paved floors, in preference to 
the Paradis? ‘Well, well, she must not find fault, after his glorious 
examination. The greatest delight to herself, and to his other amis 
intimes, though, to be sure, it will involve that cruel climate of 
India. 

Now, was it two thousand nine hundred and fifty, or three thousand 
marks? She read all about it in the papers, at the time, but has 
such a sad,sad memory for figures! In any case it is a relief to think 
that that distressing land-surveying, which has ever—with a sigh— 
been so sharp a cross to her to bear, should be over. 

Mark listens in silence, the old pain at his heart, the old, bitter 
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sense of humiliation gaining upon him with each airy sentence Lady 
Austen utters. 

He had hoped, poor lad, to find some substantial change—in his 
mother’s outward woman, at least; some abandonment of paint, 
perukes, and broken English; some acknowledgment of age; some 
outward and visible sign that Laurence Biron’s reign, and the 
frivolties that accompanied it, were over. 

With his heart crushed by the knowledge that Biron has become his 
successful rival in Jet’s regard, he has still felt, throughout the 
wretched watches of the night, that there would be balm for him in 
seeing Lady Austen maintain her changed position with dignity ; 
consolation in finding that he could call her “ mother,” appear with 
her in the sight of men, be all to her for which his affection yearns, 
unhaunted by the jealousy which has clouded so many years of his 
young life. . 

That she should have invited him to visit her was an omen from 
which, ere he quitted England, he augured the best—a sign, at all 
events, when she despatched the message, of her being no longer under 
Biron’s influence. But still... . 

. . . » “Mother,” he begins abruptly, unable longer to bear her 
commonplace talk, the cruel suspense that tortures him, “I see, a good 
deal to my surprise, that Mr. Laurence Biron is in Esterel.” 

“ Yes,” answers Miladi, calmly arranging a rebellious frilling of her 
Pompadour robe. “Laurence Biron is staying just at present at the 
Hotel Paradis.” 

“T passed this way last night, at an hour when I could not think of 
disturbing you, and saw him. He was sitting opposite Miss Jet 
Conyngham at dinner.” 

“ Indeed !” 

If Mark believed this sudden home-thrust would bring about a 
crisis, he was mistaken. No shadow of embarrassment crosses Lady 
Austen’s face. She meets her son’s eyes with steady coolness. 

“T was so tired after my journey, and Fifine, too—n’est-ce pas, ma 
charmante—that we could not dine in public. I had not got Fifine in 
your day, surely, Mark? No, it must have been Napoleon, poor 
sweet pet! I don’t know whether I ever wrote you the particulars of 
Napoleon’s tragic ending ?” 

Mark rises hastily. He walks to and fro about the room, his hands 
clasped behind him, an “ Austen look ” that Miladi should know about 
his face. 
~ “Of course, I have no wish to open unpleasant discussions, mother. 
When I came here I hoped, from my soul, that the name of Laurence 
Biron would not be spoken between us. Your invitation made me 
believe that a new leaf had been turned, at last. Am I mistaken ?” 
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“Tf I had the slightest notion—down, bad Fifine, down! she 
makes herself so thin with eating flies—the very smallest soupcon of 
an idea what you mean by a new leaf, I dare say I could give you an 
answer.” 

“T mean a new leaf with regard to Mr. Biron. Do we still reckon 
him upon our list of acquaintance, or do we not ?” 

“Laurence Biron upon our list of acquaintance, child? I protest 
I do not know what you are driving at,” says Miladi, innocently. 
“ Laurence was in this room not a quarter of an hour ago, talking 
over the results of your examination, and as pleased””—Lady Austen 
raises a morsel of perfumed lace to her eyes—“ as pleased as your own 
dear papa could have been at the improvement in your prospects.” 

Up springs the angry blood into Mark’s face. 

“Tf I had known this sooner!” he exclaims with sudden passion. 
“By heaven, if I had known I was to find that fellow under the same 
roof with you, the expense of my journey to Esterel might have been 
spared.” 

“ Expense,” repeats Miladi, in what she would fain render a soothing 
tone. “Really, Mark, you are impayable. What can expense, the 
price of a railway ticket, of half a dozen hotel bills, matter ?” 

“Tt matters a great deal to me” is Mark’s answer. ‘“ You cannot 
suppose, mother, that my examination, from first to last, has cost me 
nothing? I am in debt more than fifty pounds at this moment.” 

“ Fifty pounds—the price of a dress, of a bijou! How many fifty 
pounds have I not thrown away this year? Ah, if you knew the 
pleasure it would be to me to help you, Mark, you would not be so 
stiffnecked—I can call your perversity by no milder name—on the 
score of money.” 

Honest tears are in Miladi’s eyes (tears, I need scarcely add, kept, 
carefully, on the safe side of overflowing). No man or woman exists 
with character absolutely unleavened by good. Lady Austen’s one 
virtue is a certain constitutional open-handedness that makes it easier 
for her, in every relation of life, to give than to withhold. 

“ And if you knew the pleasure it would be to me to receive your 
help,” says Mark, crossing over to her side. “You call me stiff- 
necked—I am more. I am obstinate, unforgiving—oh, I know the 
faults of my disposition well enough, and I know the foundation- 
stone upon which they rest—jealousy. Money! Why, from the time 
I was a schoolboy, it would have been sweeter to me, any day, to 
starve—you hear me, mother, to starve, than to take money from 


” 


Lady Austen’s eyelids droop. She murmurs something, in a 
plaintive voice, about letting bygones be bygones. 
VOL. LI. 
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“With all my heart, when they are bygones,” exclaims Mark. “It 
was in the hope that the past was over and done with, that, at length, 
you would look upon me with undivided affection, that I came here. 
I was warranted in my hopes by your last letter.” 

“That letter was written in a moment of painful annoyance,” 
interrupts Lady Austen. “The past fortnight has been the most 
trying ordeal I have gone through since your poor dear papa’s death.” 

Mark, on this second allusion to his father, moves away. He 
stands looking at her coldly. 

“You must remember, child, I have been quite alone of late. 
Florence is so desperately empty . . . . and nothing shatters my 
nerves like solitude. I believe a life of solitude would drive me out 
of my senses, I do indeed. I am not as young as I once was, 
Mark ?” 

A certain pathetic tone supplies the note of interrogation with 
which this truism ends. But Mark is in no humour to supply the 
sweet unction of flattery that Miladi’s soul yearns for. 

“ And I care less and less for the empty pleasures of the world. I 
require épauchements de coeur (Fifine, mon idole, ma bibiche, les 
mouches seront ta ruine!). Companionship for the heart as well as 
the intellect. _Where—where, among the gilded crowds of fashion, 
shall we find this ?” 

“You are taking me out of my depths,” says Mark in his most 
freezing voice. ‘“ Worldly pleasures, gilded crowds of fashion, are 
altogether beyond the range of my imagination.” 

He laughs, joylessly enough. The old hopeless want of sympathy 
has but strengthened, the lad feels, by absence ; the impassable gulph 
yawns, wider than ever, between his mother and himself. - 

“Tf you really desire a quieter life, if you are weary of Florence 
and its dissipations,” he goes on, presently, “why not make your 
home for awhile with me? I shall have to pass two years under a 
practical engineer before I start for India. In some quiet German 
town——” 

Lady Austen holds up both her hands with a little deprecatory 
scream. The action may be theatrical; the sentiment of horror that 
inspires it is real. 

“A German town—German climate, German coffee-parties, for 
me, a child of the south, accustomed to sunshine, blue skies, a life of 
emotion, Art! No, caro mio. I have spent the best half of my 
existence in Italy. I shall remain there,” says Miladi, not without a 
softer cadence in her voice, “ until I die.” 

Mark looks at her fixedly. 

“T had hoped,” he remarks after a few seconds’ silence—“ I had 
hoped, under present altered circumstances, that you might like the 
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change for a year; for a few months, at least, of being my com- 
panion.” 

“What do you mean by ‘ present altered circumstances’ ?” cries 
Miladi, her eye kindling. 

“Surely you do not want me to tell you in plainer terms ?” 

“T do indeed. I dislike imbroglios, sous-entendus, Geheimniss- 
kramerei, of any kind.” 

“JT mean Laurence Biron’s engagement. After his marriage Mr. 
Biron can scarcely play the part of Greek chorus in our lives that he 
has played during the past six years.” 

Lady Austen raises her head with all the dignity that a genuine 
Pompadour (peruke, laces, and ribbons to match) can yield. She 
looks up sternly into her son’s face. 

“Mr. Biron’s engagement—marriage! Mr. Biron no longer able 
to play the part of Greek chorus in our lives—our lives! You are 
talking to me in an unknown language, Mark.” 

“T thought no language was unknown to you, mother,” cries 
Mark, with rising choler. “But perhaps you have lived too long 
away from England to understand plain English words, or thoughts, 
or feelings. Laurence Biron was engaged five days ago to Miss 
Jet Conyngham. She is spoken of openly in Esterel as his affianced 
wife. Thus much is certain.” 

“Ts it indeed, child? Then I can tell you, ‘for certain, with 
permission to cite me as your authority, that Laurence Biron is not 
engaged to Miss Jet Conyngham, and has no intention, under any 
circumstances whatever, of making her his wife. You hear me ?” 

“T do,” answers Mark, his face whitening with passion; “I hear, 
and I believe I understand. If my suspicion is true,” he adds, with 
bitter meaning, “if Laurence Biron, influenced by I care not whom, 
has played false to the best and noblest woman living, he is a greater 
scoundrel than even I have taken him for.” 

“ And pray what business is it of yours, figlio mio? What do you 
know of this best and noblest woman to call forth such a tantamararre 
of indignation? The whole story is of every-day occurrence. 


“*Kin Jiingling liebt ein Madchen. 
Die hatt’ einen andern erwahlt. 
Der andre... . liebt eine andre!’ 


Wait till this afternoon,” goes on Miladi, unconcernedly. “Come toa 

little ‘tertullia’ I shall have at five o’clock to-day, and you will meet 

Miss Jet Conyngham and Laurence Biron together, as my guests.” 
To this invitation Mark youchsafes no answer; and, ere Lady 


Austen has had time to repeat it, a step is heard outside in the 
passage ; the door opens. 


tT 2 
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“T may come in?” asks a voice, whose unforgotten, half-airy, 
half-commanding ring sends the blood boiling through Mark Austen’s 
veins. “Ah, Mark, my boy, this is a pleasure indeed.” 

And with face decently well set to the part he plays, with hand 
outheld, in token of friendly greeting, the Rev. Laurence Biron 
walks across the room. 

Mark folds his arms upon his breast, and, ignoring the proffered 
hand, looks Laurence Biron steadfastly between the eyes. 

“ We—we were just in the middle of a little discussion,” cries 
Miladi; her flushed cheeks, her set lips, belying the playfulness of 
her tone. “Don’t you remember, Laurence, you used to declare you 
never came upon Mark and me, alone, without finding us in the thick 
of an Austen controversy ?” 

“A  controversy—with absent friends for its subject?” says 
Laurence Biron, gradually withdrawing the hand that Mark refuses 
to receive. ‘Les absents,’ as I know to my cost, ‘ont toujours | 
tort.’ You were not discussing my merits, now, I hope, Mark ?” 

“JT was not, sir,’ answers Mark Austen, with stern emphasis. 
“On the contrary, I was speaking, as you entered, of the person I 
esteem most in the world—of Miss Jet Conyngham.” 

Miladi starts, with an exclamation of fury, to her feet. 


CHAPTER XX. 


NOVEMBER VIOLETS. 

“* Jeaousy is the ugliest vice by which a woman can be deformed. 
If it is impossible for love to exist undisfigured by it, I, for one, would 
sooner exist without love.’ Those are Mr. Biron’s doctrines, so 
solemnly enunciated by him last night that I vowed no Rose Pinson, 
no Miladi, should ever put me off my moral balance again. And still 
—still, Cora,” says Jet, with one of her rapid transitions from gay to 
grave, “it needs but an afternoon’s absence to bring back the ugly 
vice in fullest force. Everything will be set right half an hour 
hence,” she adds, a little tremulously. ‘ We shall see Laurence at 
Lady Austen’s party, and a word from him will be more than sufficient 
explanation of his conduct. But to-day, for ever, must be a day lost! 
Nothing can make up for the happy hours we might have had since 
this morning.” 

The November twilight is closing fast; already a glaring flood of 
gas streams forth, preparatory to the “tertullia,” from Lady Austen’s 
salon on the first floor of the Paradis. The invalids are safe within 
doors ; the more valid gossipers loitering, as usual, under the portico 
of the Hotel Paradis. Jet and Cora Conyngham, alone, pace up and 
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down the upper terrace of the garden, the palm-shaded terrace, 
where Jet watched the Ixora during its one short night of fragrant 
perfection, and marvelled whether her own happiness were destined to 
be as transitory, as frail ! 

“Every joy we possess is insecure. I have been reading that 
observation in books and hearing it in sermons all my life. It never 
had much meaning for me till to-day. Insecure . . . . Why, I dare 
say there have been thousands, hundreds of thousands of women, as 
happy, once, as I was last night, whose hearts have broken in the end. 
Cora,” after a pause, “if anything so ridiculously unlikely were to 
happen as Adolphus marrying any one but you, what should you do?” 

Cora has to stop in her walk and meditate. At last, drawing a 
wild cheque on her imagination, “ I—I do not suppose I should like 
it, just at first, Jet,” she answers, with an air of conviction. 

“Like it! Well, no, I never imagined that you would. What 
should you do, eventually? Would you be able to live life out, do 
you think, or would it kill you ?” 

“Tt would not kill me, I am sure.” 

“And you would grow to be cheerful again? In time, perhaps, 
marry some one else, yourself ?” 

“Most likely. If Adolphus had another wife, I certainly could not 
marry him.” 

“T wish I were you, little Cora! I wish I had your temperament. 
For me,” says Jet, her voice sinking, “everything must be in 
extremes—violent happiness, or pain too keen to be endured. To- 
day, even, with no better excuse for my folly than that Laurence, 
through some accident, has not come near us, I have suffered— 
horribly.” 

And, in truth, the girl’s cheeks are wan; lines that her nineteen 
years do not warrant seem, in the last twenty-four hours, to have 
become graven round her mouth. 

“Laurence Biron is a vast deal too much under a certain bad 
influence, Jet. I felt it, the first moment I saw him, with Miladi’s 
lap-dog in his arms. If I were you I should make him break off that 
little friendship of his without delay. Just see how ‘his Reverence 
and Miladi,’ how we all, are talked about in this hotel! Why, Lady 
Austen’s maid told Porter, and Porter told me——” 

“Something that you are dying to repeat, in your turn. Relieve 
your mind, child,” says Jet, with forced coolness. “ Lighten your 
conscience by repeating the last servants’-hall news, and I will listen 
—patiently, if I can.” 

“Well, Jet, in the first place, ever since you and papa arrived in 
Esterel, it appears—prepare for something desperately unflattering— 
that you have been mistaken for me.” 
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“ Cora!” 

“Of course, taken by itself, this matters nothing ; still, it is as 
well, perhaps, that you should know of it. ‘Miss Conyngham, the 
heiress.’ That is the title the English people in Esterel have given 
you.” 

“ Brevet rank for once in my life,” cries Jet ; but with a quivering 
lip. Some unacknowledged presage of evil, some dread, as yet founda- 
tionless, is gaining mastery in her brain. Her look is restless; her 
colour goes from white to red with suspicious quickness. 

“And Lady Austen was under the same impression as the rest, 
antil Major Brett undeceived her.” 

“That terrible Major Brett! If I were superstitious, I should 
believe him to be my evil genius, my grave-goose, as we used to say 
when we were children. The very sight of the amethyst brooch, the 
wig, the teeth, makes me shudder.” 

“And yet, Major Brett may have been a truer friend than you 
think.” 

“Cora, these oracular utterances are too much for human nerves. 
Tell me the worst secrets of Porter’s prison-house, and let us have 
done with it.” 

“The worst secrets are... . about Mark. The poor fellow 
visited his mother, for the first time, this morning, and there was a 
frightfully violent explanation between them all—Lady Austen, 
Mark, and Mr. Biron.” 

“An explanation that can in no possible way concern us,” says 
Jet, a little coldly. “There is nothing new in Mark and Laurence 
disliking each other—some groundless jealousy, no doubt, standing 
over from Mark’s schoolboy days. Laurence, I am certain, has been 
generously doing his best to bring the mother and son together, 
and. 3 

“And has succeeded in setting them wider apart than ever,” 
interrupts Cora, with meaning. “ Mark returned by the midday 
train to Paris. Miladi, within half an hour of his departure, sent 
out invitations to all Esterel for her ‘ tertullia,’ then spent the after- 
noon alone, with Mr. Laurence Biron, in her own apartments.” 

Whiter and whiter grows Jet’s face; more and more have youth 
and brightness died from it. 

“ Tt is an intimacy that I do not like—how can I like it?” says the 
poor child very low. “ But I believe, utterly, in Laurence Biron’s 
good faith. It would take a great deal more than appearances, a 
great deal more than idle gossip, to shake me in my belief. As to 
Lady Austen’s quarrel with Mark, it may have been about family 
matters—money—a hundred things of which we are ignoran ” 

“And if I know more than I have told you,” says Cora, taking 
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her sister’s cold hand, and holding it, wistfully, between her own— 
“if I know that your name——” 

“We have no right to know anything, whatever,” interrupts Jet, 
with determination. “I have a good strong pair of shoulders, and 
must bear whatever burthen falls on me. No need to go out and 
meet ill-fortune on its road. Half past four already!” Just at this 
moment the old church clock of Esterel strikes the hour. “I must 
gather some violets for Laurence’s button-hole—yes, Cora, though I 
should have to give them to him under Lady Austen’s very eyes. 
Did you ever see such November violets?” she adds, hiding her face 
from Cora’s scrutiny, as she bends, under shadow of the palms. 


“Talk of sweetness—why, they are sweeter than all the wild flowers 
of all the Devonshire Aprils put together.” 


CHapTerR XXI. 
THE LAST FIVE MINUTES. 


Suz keeps up her spirits bravely ; half an hour later, enters Lady 
Austen’s salon with a step as firm, with head as well erect, as her 
wont. Only Cora, and perhaps one other observer, can detect that 
the bloom on her cheek is feverish, that her eyes are over-lustrous. 
Miladi, who comes forward, with exaggerated cordiality, to receive the 
sisters, is lavish of pretty speeches. 

“Quite a pleasure to have my little assemblage ornamented with 
so much beauty. I did my best to make my son, Mark, prolong his 
stay in Esterel, especially when I heard he was a friend of Miss Jet 
Conyngham’s, but allin vain. Perhaps he showed discretion, acted 
wisely for his own peace of mind, in cutting his visit short. What 
do you say, young ladies? Now, I hope you will find yourselves 
among friends. Miss Wylie, Major Brett,” indicating her visitors 
with successive waves of her hand. “I always say that at my little 
receptions, my tertullias, as I call them, introductions are needless. 
All present are friends of mine, and friends, I hope, of each other.” 

Miladi is gorgeous, I had almost written satanic, in a robe of black 
and flame-coloured satin; a Parisian confection, no doubt of the 
highest price and novelty, but grotesquely unsuited to the woman and 
the occasion. All the flower-shops of Esterel have been ransacked to 
furnish forth adornment for her salon; not tea only, but wine, ices, 
fruits, are being handed round by white-gloved waiters to the 
assembled guests. The gas is lighted; brackets and tables are 
weighed down by the “bigotry and virtue,” the gilt bottles, ivory 
carvings, photograph-stands, without which Miladi never travels. 
Everything is overdone; everything is in false taste. Quiet, soft 
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light, friendly talk—all the essential requisites for afternoon tea, as 
a hostess of cultivation understands the term, are wanting. 

And the Reverend Laurence Biron ? 

Jet’s eyes, in one quick glance, take in each occupant of the room, 
and for an instant—shall I say of fear or of hope ?—she believes him 
to be absent! Then, in a farther corner, speaking to no one, a news- 
paper in his hand, she descries him, dressed, as she has never seen 
him, in a suit of ultra-clericals—a coat, of cut ritualistic, reaching to 
his heels, a turned-down lawn collar, a pair of lavender black-stitched 
gloves. 

This is his livery, put on by Lady Austen’s command ; livery that 
he wears only when her influence is in the ascendant. 

Laurence Biron, to say the worst of him, belongs not to the class 
of amateur or unpaid impostors. Give Biron five hundred pounds 
a year, and see if he would seek to hide his spiritual deficiencies under 
a long-skirted coat or down-turned shirt-collar more! Wherever 
his eclecticism may have landed him, it is a long way beyond the point 
at which we voluntarily assume faith, or symbols of faith, that we 
have not. He knows that he believes nothing, venerates nothing, hopes 
nothing ; no, not even the final triumph of good in human hearts. 

For what, save the solid inducement of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
should such a man play the hypocrite? 

Life is a burlesque. This, if circumstances allowed him to speak 
frankly, would pretty fairly summarise Mr. Biron’s creed. We 
are ignorant whence we come, or whither we go, or what is the 
object of our existence. Such being our condition, enthusiasm on 
any subject, or of any kind or degree, can only be regarded as the 
outcome of a diseased brain. Wisdom consists in accepting whatever 
material good lies to our hand—art, literature, the love of woman, the 
beauty of nature, the excitement of baccarat—in putting aside every 
question that does not admit of definite answer, in taking care of the 
digestion, and, finally, if life should become a burthen intolerable to 
bear, in getting rid of it. 

Yes, give Laurence Biron five hundred pounds a year, make him 
easy as to his breakfast, his dinner, and his tailor’s bills, and he would, 
in words, confess his creed of base prudence, cynical worldliness, and 
low content, as plainly as he confesses it now, in actions. 

. ... Alas, that five hundred pounds a year is hypothetical ! 
His hopes of possessing fortune and (small item) Jet’s heart are in 
the dust. A marriage with Lady Austen is once more the open door 
between himself and starvation; the necessity of wearing his livery 
more stringent than ever. 

Miladi, good creature, is not particularly well-versed in the finer 
subtleties of unbelief; troubles not her head as to whether the 
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Reverend Laurence Biron be positivist, agnostic, eclectic. It is her 
will that he shall wear the garb clerical, just as in former days it was 
her will that Sir George Austen, on all possible, or impossible, occasions, 
should wear his general’s uniform. It makes him Somebody. 

To belong to the army or church is, of itself, a passport, Miladi 
will say. Into what society can an officer or a clergyman not gain 
admission? A scarlet coat, a white tie, are letters of credit. As well 
drop the prefix—-how gladly would Biron, long ere this, have dropped 
his !—that attaches a certain social standing to your name. 

Accordingly, on this day from which his new, rehabilitated life is 
definitely to commence, this day on which, as regards freedom, Mr. 
Biron’s last dying speech and confession have been made, it is her 
pleasure that he should, in all literalness, be Reverend down to the 
ground. A curious set-off or relief, had Miladi the sense of humour 
to perceive it, to the Cimmerian flame-colour of her own costume. 

“ Really, the most ludicrously ill-assorted couple,” remarks Miss 
Wylie, behind shelter of her fan, to Major Brett. “ Miladi must have 
gone in that dress to a masked ball, as the Inquisition.” 

“With Biron as high-priest. Ah, young lady, let those laugh 
who win! Miladi is a deuced fine woman, still, and has secured a 
deuced handsome fellow for her husband.” 

“T suppose it 7s all settled, in good earnest,” Miss Wylie hazards, 
ingenuously. “It would be a relief to one’s conscience to know 
things stood on a correct footing, at last.” 

“Correct, and more than correct,” says the old major, rubbing his 
hands. “The marriage of his Reverence and Miladi is to take place, 
at Florence, before Christmas. I have it from the highest source, 
from Lady Austen’s own lips.” 

“ And Miss Jet Conyngham ?” 

“Ah, a trifling misconception as to ways and means; the forty 
thousand charms of her sister assigned, by the lying jade, Rumour, 
to Miss Jet, herself. From the first, if you recollect, I had my fears 
that some mistake of the kind was likely to occur.” 

“Poor thing, poor thing! With all her faults, one cannot refrain 
from feeling a certain P 

“Spare yourself the trouble of commiseration, my dear madam ; 
it is unneeded. Handsome girls may die, and worms may eat them, 
but not of love—not, at all events,’ adds the old major, cynically, 
“in the present age of the world. A good-looking face, more or less, 
in Araminta’s photograph album ; an experience practically made use 
of to give pathos to the ‘little new song that she sings,’ and 
then . . . . consolation in the shape of some gentleman, bound up 
with the great Eating Interest out of the City. That is how young 
ladies of the nineteenth century get over their love-sorrows.” 
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Thus, Major Brett and Miss Wylie. 

Upon the other side of the room, the Marie Stuart widow murmurs 
her little plausible confidences into the ear of Mr. Conyngham. 

“Tt is but hearsay, I am told, at present, and, indeed, one should 
not waste one’s sympathies on mere temporal things, still it is a 
matter of relief to think that this Lady Austen” (this Lady Austen, 
whose hospitality we are enjoying) “is likely to marry the Reverend 
Laurence Biron.” 

“Lady Austen—marry the Reverend Laurence Biron,” repeats Mr. 
Conyngham, with his usual blank want of interest in any affairs save 
his own. “TI had supposed them to be married, or engaged—it comes 
to the same—for years past. ‘Lady Austen....Mr. Biron...’ 
It seems to me the two names have invariably been entered together 
in my note-book.” 

“Y—es. That is the very sad part of the history. Ah, my dear 
friend, what a pang it costs one to reflect that a person like Mr. 
Laurence Biron should be a lawful minister of the Truth.” 

“ Biron is a most desirable travelling companion,” says Mr. Conyng- 
ham, almost with warmth. ‘We came down with him from Avignon, 
and his attentions were of real service to me. You see, I had taken 
a slight cold at Lyons ‘ 


“Ah, those slight colds!” ejaculates the widow, piously sym- 
pathetic. 

“ Perugino had not, at that time, learnt his duties, and Jet, poor 
child, is scarcely reliable in the matter of packing.” 

“Jet is thoughtless; Jet has been deprived, alas! too early of 
maternal care.” The widow glances with meaning at the window 
beside which the girl stands, flushed, and smiling—Laurence Biron 
in the act of crossing the room towards her. “We must hope that 
with time and training her levity will tone down.” 

“And, but for Mr. Biron,‘I should, infallibly, have got my feet 
damp at Marseilles. There is an uncovered platform, if you recollect, 
that one must traverse in changing carriages. We had had a slight 
shower of rain in the course of the forenoon, and my galoshes were 
packed away. It was a moment of great distress forusall. Happily, 
Biron had the presence of mind to think of a chaise 4 porteurs, and 
procured one for me... . That laid the foundation of my good 
opinion of him.” 

“Indeed. I consider the Reverend Laurence Biron a very 
dangerously fascinating person, Mr. Conyngham.” 

“Tf the feet become damp during exercise, the chances of taking, 
or escaping, cold may be even. Sitting still in a railway-carriage, I 
should have been simply sure of inflammation. As it is, with every 
care, and, up to the present time, favourable weather, I am noé pro- 
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gressing. Since I left England, last October, I have lost exactly 
seven ounces and a fraction.” , 

The widow abandons the subject of Jet’s levity, in despair. 

Levity. If human creatures, the self-elected salt of the earth, 
more especially, could look into the hearts of others, now and then, 
would it turn them into Christians, I wonder ? 

Jet Conyngham’s heart is frozen. With no tangible confirmation 
of her fears, she feels that her worst fears are becoming realised; that 
Biron’s love—that Biron, himself—is gone from her! She reads the 
sinister truth in every loud laugh of Lady Austen’s, in every whisper 
exchanged around the room ; reads it on Laurence Biron’s changed 
and haggard face. 

He approaches—what choice has he but to approach her? They 
shake hands. Cora, invaluable always at commonplace, makes some 
observation about the weather. 

“Yes,” remarks Jet, in a forced kind of voice, but calmly enough : 
“it would have been a fine day for exploring the forests—if we had 
had an escort. Protected, or unprotected, I shall certainly take Cora 
over to Tamaris to-morrow.” 

“Tf you knew how my day has been spent you would forgive me,” 
says Biron, bending over her. Then he adds, in a lower key, “ For- 
give, and pity me.” 

“Have I anything real to forgive?” Jet whispers, looking up at 
him with eager beseeching, with a lifetime’s condensed pain in her 
deep eyes. 

“Anything real? Oh, my poor little love! You have to forgive 
me everything, Jet—forgive, and, if you are wise, forget me.” 

Cora, by now, has moved aside. The lovers for five minutes’ space 
—with a roomful of people, with Lady Austen, herself, looking on— 
are alone. 

“T felt, throughout the whole of yesterday, that a storm was 
gathering round our happiness. The storm has burst, Jet, and I am 
shipwrecked.” 


Biron’s face is white with genuine passion; the muscles round his 
mouth quiver convulsively. 

“From the first day I saw you,” he goes on in a broken whisper, 
“T have been led away from .... from my allegiance." I had a 
hope... . in the generosity of others, in the possibility of my 
regaining freedom .... and the hope has proved a false one. 


” 


“ Have ceased to care for me,” she utters unfalteringly, with rigid 


lips. “I understand now what you told me that evening on the 
terrace. The Ixora was your favourite flower, you said, because of 


its short life. There was no time to grow tired of it! Yes; I 
understand now.” 
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Her voice, her quiet words, cut Laurence Biron to the quick. 

Much experience has rendered him proof against scenes, reproaches, 
tears, hysterical demonstration, of all kinds. Jet Conyngham’s cold 
despair, the promise of future anguish on her young face, touch every 
lingering fibre of manhood that exists in him. 

‘““Ceased to care for you! I shall love you till the last hour I 
draw breath,” he whispers hoarsely. “There will be my punishment. 
Do you think a wretch, expiating his sins in hell, could forget that he 
had once seen heaven’s gates ajar? Do you think I shall not look 
back, out of my infernal life, to your sweet face, feel your poor little 
hand, touch your lips, in dreams ?” 

“T think,” she answers, still with perfect self-command, “that I 
would far rather not hear you talk like this. Our whole acquaintange 
has been a mistake. I have never rightly known you—nor you me, 
sir, for the matter of that! But nothing that is done can be undone. 
Spoilt, or not spoilt, we must just live our lives out, to the end. Do 
you know, I have brought you some violets?” she goes on quickly. 
“T came here, remember, thinking that we were friends still... . 
Well, and I mean to give them to you. Surely as a last gift you are 
not afraid to accept them ?” 

She loosens the violets from her dress and gives them to him. 

Laurence Biron lifts them, with a gesture unseen by all save Jet, 
to his lips. 


They are warm from her touch ; pure, fragrant, as the girlish love 
that she has lavished on him. 

“ Afraid! You have a right to talk of fear. You do well to remind 
me that I am the most abject coward on the face of the earth. But I 
shall have my punishment—no room for doubt on that head! I shall 
have my punishment.” 

“T hope you will have happiness,” says Jet, softly, solemnly. “If 
others”—she cannot bring herself to speak Lady Austen’s name— 
“have a claim on you, stronger than mine, it is right, it is to your 
honour, to give me up. You deserve no punishment.” 

Right, honour. As Jet pronounces those words, her face like 
death, a piteous light shining in her eyes, Mr. Biron gains practical 
knowledge as to whether conscience—the deposit left in the crucible 
of experiment—be a myth or a reality. 


When the last of the guests has departed, Lady Austen crosses the 
room to her lover’s side. 


He has opened one of the windows, and stands there, with face out- 
bent to the chill, evening wind. 
“Just the way to catch a violent cold,” remarks Miladi, affec- 


tionately. “Really, Laurence, I must make you take better care of 
yourself,” 
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“The room wants air,” he answers, shortly ; “ impossible to breathe 
in such a stifling atmosphere.” 


She pauses for a moment or two, watching his expression 
narrowly. 

“T have misgivings as to the climate of Esterel agreeing with you, 
monami. You are positively saffron-coloured, to-day: don’t you 
think it would be well, for your health’s sake, to go on to Florence, 
at once ?” 

“ As you choose,” he answers, without looking at her, without 
stirring from his position. 

“You see, there is the villa to arrange about. If we decide on 
spending the winter at Florence, we cannot do better than secure the 
Villa Corona. And there are your money matters at Nice. I do 
not choose that you should leave your debts of honour unpaid.” 

Honour. He seems fated to hear the word to-night ; spoken by 
what different lips, with what different signification ! 

“ Decide everything as you like, Helena. All places are the same 
to me.” 

He turns, now, and she can see the horrible weariness of his face ; can 
see, too, the bunch of November violets, Jet’s gift, in his button-hole. 

In a second, ere he can divine, or frustrate, her intentions, the 
violets are in Lady Austen’s hands, are shred to fragments, flung 
forth into the darkness. 

“So much for Miss Jet Conyngham’s love-token!” she exclaims. 
“Do you think I have no eyes, mon cher? Do you think all the 
touching little farewell scene was lost upon me?” 

“T think,” says Biron, moving away from her with cold disgust, 
“that there is one subject it would be wise for you not to broach, one 
name that had best never be mentioned between us.” 

“And I,” says Miladi, harshly, “see no reason, whatever, for such 
delicate reticence. In every game, one must win, one lose. Miss 
Jet Conyngham has chosen to dream a dream. She must bear the 
awakening from it, as best she can.” 


Cuarter XXII. 


JET IS SILENT. 

Reaver, the story I have told is a thing of the past. Five years 
have fled since Jet Conyngham watched the sunset among the forests 
at Laurence Biron’s side. The girl, keenly expectant of life’s drama, 
and of the part that she should play therein, is now a.woman ; beauti- 
ful—though not with the brilliant colouring, the vivid expression, of 
her first youth—quiet, self-contained. 

“The cold Miss Conyngham.” Such is the epithet that the 
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world, indiscriminative between coldness and reserve, has found for 
her. “Ole Aunt Det.” That is the name by which she best likes 
to hear herself called; the name that she has, already, taught Cora’s 
baby-children to lisp. 

. . . « Spoilt, or not spoilt, we must just live our lives out to the 


Crucial has been the test put to Jet’s philosophy, doubtful, at times, 
the final issue of the struggle. 

At first, the people nearest to the girl judged it wise, after the 
manner of friends, to put her through a course of tonic or heroic 
treatment. She had squandered her love—rather, say, her childish 
fancy, upon an unprincipled fortune-hunter, a disgrace to his cloth, a 
man whose heartless selfishness was unredeemed by one solitary 
virtue. Look to what Mr. Biron had sunk as Lady Austen’s husband. 
(And, indeed, the married life of his Reverence and Miladi might 
furnish an adequate text to many a sermon!) Was it worthy of her 
to mourn, lastingly, for object so worthless? Time, that in the 
highest natures has been known to heal nobly gotten wounds—was 
time never to skin over the scratch that, during a fortnight’s madness, 
had befallen her? And Jet, though the reasoning was unimpeachable, 
remained uncured. At the end of months, at the end of years, her love 
and her regret were pretty much the same as they had been at first ; 
crushed down out of sight, of course—can men and women walk 
about the world’s highway with shrieks and tears ?—but ready to start, 
at any chance reminder, a flower, a song, the smell of firwoods in 
autumn, to the surface. 

Five years. Jet Conyngham is now four-and-twenty ; a confirmed 
old maid, she says, herself, in all sincerity. Her summers she spends 
at Dulford Rectory ; her winters, abroad, with her father. For Mr. 
Conyngham is as great a valetudinarian, though as ‘little likely to 
die, as on the day when we first saw him at Folkestone. Since that 
luckless southern November, she has received more admiration than 
falls to the lot of ninety-nine young and happy girls out of a hundred, 
has read much, thought much; seen many men, many countries ; 
talks brilliantly ; is a perfectly charming companion to young or old. 
And still—— 

Still the world calls her “the cold Miss Conyngham,” and 
before you have been in her society five minutes you feel the appro- 
priateness of the title. 

With all her grace of language, her knowledge of life, her ready 
sympathy in the concerns of others, Jet’s brightness strikes you as 
unreal. The old heart-whole laugh, the dancing step, the enjoy- 
ment that once lit up every feature of her mobile face, are gone from 
her, for ever. 
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“Tn fact, Mark, I am old—yes, a great deal older than papa and 
Aunt Gwendoline. They can take an interest, both of them, in 
things that I have outlived a century ago, and as to you—you re- 
member Edgar Poe’s description of the youth who insisted upon being 
in love with his great-grandmother? The situation is ridiculous enough 
in a story-book. Think what it would be, transferred to real life.” 

It is a fair August afternoon, and Jet Conyngham is walking in 
the woods that lie around Dulford Rectory, Mark Austen at her side ; 
Mark, home, on a six months’ leave from India, bronzed, bearded, 
out of all knowledge, but with his heart in the same hopeless place as 
ever, and rather more incapable than he was, five years ago, of 
receiving Jet’s “ No” as final. 

All the world of woodland creatures round them is wrapt in peaceful 
happiness. Legions of rooks are talking to each other in the elms; 
the squirrels are darting to and fro, among the branches; the bees 
hum in the tall foxgloves. In the middle-distance lies the placid 
picture of Dulford Rectory. A stationary, white spot, on the lawn, 
represents the rector’s wife; three smaller white spots, in perpetual 
motion, represent the rector’s children. At an open library window 
may be seen a slight black figure and a writing-table; Adolphus, no 
doubt, busied over the sermon which, next Sunday, shall furnish forth 
the accustomed eight days’ nourishment to the intelligence of Dulford . 

rish, 
ne The worst of it is, I do not care, one bit, about being ridiculous,” 
says Mark; deep, resolute has grown his voice since last we heard its 
tones. “The sense of humour must be wanting in my character, at 
all events, as regards myself. How many years, I wonder, have you 
been laughing at me, Jet?” 


Jet. They have at least progressed to the use of Christian 
names ! 

“Six—seven? Yes, you have been laughing at me exactly seven 
years, and I... . mind it rather less than I did at the first Dulford 
tea-party when I ever met you. Do you remember the archery-ball, 
talking of festivities? The ball at which you not only gave my 
cotillon to the colonel of the regiment, but defended your conduct 
afterwards, as based on principle? You wore a blue muslin gown, 
Miss Conyngham. By the end of the evening it was torn to shreds 
by the spurs of your successive partners, and I picked up a rejected 
fragment—laugh at me as much as you like—and kept it. That 
morsel of blue rag has been to India and back with me.” 

But Jet is not laughing. She has turned her face away, sharply. 
In the matter of hoarded relics she too has had experience. Is there 
not a certain packet of dried Ixora-petals, the touch, the faint cold 
odour of which are more than she can bear, even yet ? 
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“You are a great deal too honest, too true,” so, after a minute, she 
tells him, “to waste your youth, as you are doing, ona dream. To 
all intents and purposes, 1am an old woman. ‘Ole Aunt Det,’ Cora’s 
little daughters call me. For you, the best part of existence is still 
to come.” 

“The best part—if you choose to make it so!” 

“ Even travelling, the one thing that used to rouse me out of my- 
self, is growing insipid. I was telling Cora, this morning, that I 
would spend next winter with them, here, at Dulford. Perugino 
suits papa to perfection—I am never, really, wanted on the journeys 
—and hotels, new acquaintance, table d’hotes, and the rest of it, do 
not amuse me. I must look out for a fresh occupation for my old 
age—write a novel, perhaps——” 

“ A novel, of which the scene shall be laid in India,” says Mark, 
promptly. “You could not do better.” 

For a few seconds Jet pauses. Then she rests her hand upon his 
arm—the slender, sunburnt hand whose touch, now, as in the olden 
times, can bring Mark Austen so near heaven. She looks up seriously, 
~ candidly, in his face. 

“A day or two ago, dear Mark, you asked me a question, and I 
told you I must have time before I could give you a final answer. I 
have taken time, and. , 

“Your answer, whatever it is, cannot be final,” he interrupts. “ As 
long as human beings draw breath they change. The word ‘final’ is 
an absurdity.” 

“Well, we will not quarrel about that. Mark, if I cared for you 
less, I think, perhaps, my answer might be—yes.” 

A flush of quick emotion sweeps over Mark’s face. 

“But as it is, looking upon you, liking you, as my best friend 
on earth, I shrink from the barest possibility of your unhappiness.” 

“ Unhappiness—if I possessed you!” 

“Sometimes, I confess, it seems to me that I have got strong at 
heart again. With Cora and the children, and now, since you have 
been here, there come such good bright days that I feel like a girl 
once more. And then .... then, O Mark, in a moment the old 
anguish rushes back! The old anguish, the old despair of life.” 
Her cheek has grown white as marble while she speaks. “And I 
feel that it will be—ah, any number of years, before I am cured, 
really.” 

“ And suppose I am willing to wait—any number of years ?” persists 
Mark Austen. 

Jet is silent. 








